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THE  MORLAND  DOUBLE  BROODER. 


Two  brooders  at  cost 
of  one. 

Oil  consumption  no 
greater  than  in  old- 
fashioned  single  cham- 
ber type. 

Labour  bill  halved. 

Absolutely  storm- 
proof. 

STRONG  BIRDS  SEPA- 
RATED   FROM  WEAK 


PATENT   No.  28219—1910. 


Lamp  fumes  amongst 
chicks  impossible. 

Thorough  study  made 
of  ventilation. 

Copper  tank  through- 
out, which  can  be 
removed  bodily  in  a 
few  seconds. 

Day  old  chicks  and 
month  old 

IN  SAME  MACHINE. 


The  most  practical  and  reliable  rearer  on  the  market  combining  utility  with  economy. 

The  very  best  material  and  workmanship. 

A  few  opinions 

from  Mr.  C.  Sandell,  Jolesfield,  Partridge  Green.  The  Brooder  you  supplied  me  with  has  worked  very  well.  I  have  not  had  the  least 
trouble  with  it  in  any  way. 

from  Mr.  C.  T.  Edwardes,  Riverside,  Needham  Market.   Would  you  please  send  to  arrive  by  Thursday,  22nd  inst.,  one  Morland  Double 

Brooder.   The  last  one  I  had  from  you  was  most  satisfactory- 
from  Mr.  S.  C.  Sharpe,  Hon.  Sec.  Sussex  Poultry  Club,  Ringmer,  Lewes.   Pleased  to  say  Brooder  is  very  satisfactory, 
from  Mr.  R.  Tellam  Hocking,  Tregawne,  Withiel.   We  received  the  Foster-Mother  which  I  like  very  much. 

from  Mr.  F.  H.  Wheeler,  Bridge  House,  Marden.  I  am  very  pleased  to  inform  you  that  so  far  I  have  had  excellent  results  from  your 
Brooders,  can  you  send  me  one  at  once  for  delivery  by  Thursday  next. 


Manufacturers  also  of  all  Poultry  Appliances. 


Catalogue  post  free  by  return. 


THE  MORLAND  APPLIANCE  Coy,,  CRAWLEY,  SUSSEX. 


ART.  C.  GILBERT, 


THE  ORIGINATOR 


5Breeder  of 
Orpingtons 
(all  varieties) 


OF  THE 


Blue,  Cuckoo,  &  Pile  Orpingtons 

And  the  BLUE   and   SPANGLED  ROCKS. 


Thousands  of  Cups,  First  Prizes,  Medals,  Diplomas,  etc.,  won  at  all  the 
Leading  Shows  at  Home  and  on  the  Continent. 

COME  OR  SEND  TO  THE  BREEDER  FOR  SATISFACTION. 


Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue, 


Inspection  Invited. 


Vacancy  for  a  Pupil. 


SWANLEY  POULTRY  FARM,  SWANLEY,  KENT. 

Station,  Swanley,  ^-mile  from  farm.   Telephone,  37,  Swanley.   Telegraph,  'Gilbert,  Swanley, 
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MORGANS, 

Finchampstead,  Berks. 


CORRESPONDENCE    IN    ALL  LANGUAGES. 


Miss  R.  B.  Babcock 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  successful 
breeders  and  exhibitors  in  England  of 

Old  English  Game,  Andalusians,  Barred  Rocks,  Black 
and  White  Leghorns,  White  Orpingtons,  White  Wyan- 
dottes.  Dark  Dorkings,  Indian  Game,  etc.,  etc.,  also 
Old  English  and  Indian  and  Variety  Bantams,  etc. 

WINNER   OF  OVER 


Challenge  Cups,  etc.,  is  in  a  position  satis- 
factorily to  execute  any  orders,  large  or  small, 
Show  or  Stock  Birds,  Eggs  for  sitting,  Day-old 
Chicks,  Breeding  Pens. 

Exports  a  Speciality. 

Exhibition  Specimens  from  30/', 
Stock  Birds  from  10/6. 
Utility  (finest  laying  strains)  from  7/6  each. 

Grang-e  Hill  Prize  Poultry  Yards,  (  Chigwell 
Hainault  Utility  Poultry  Farm,  (  Row,  Essex 


Managrer-G.  SPRINGETT. 

N.B.— Miss  Babcock's  Stock,  which  have  won  so  many 
Prizes,  Challenge  Cups,  etc.,  can  only  be  had 
now  at  above  address. 


J 


STONECROFT, 
r^—..^  IPSWICH. 

MAJOR  H.  BARNES 

Breeder    and    Exhibitor   of  BLUE 

ORPINGTONS 

Also  of  White,  Black,  Buff,  Cuckoo,  and  of 

WYANDOTTES 

White,  Silver,  and  Partridge,  also  of 

BLUE  LANGSHANS 

Many  hundreds  of  prizes  won. 
The  BEST  BLOOD  at  moderate  prices. 

STOCK  BIRDS  FROM  10/-  EACH. 
EGGS    FROM    5  -    PER  DOZEN. 


Poultry  on  Small  Areas  of  Ground. 

Or,  THE  PHILO  SYSTEM  ADAPTED  TO  THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 

MAJOR  GERALD   MANSFIELD,  M.B., 

Royal  Army  Medical  Corps. 


Price  1/-  Net. 


Published  by 

R*  T.  LANG,  Ltd.,  Atlantic  House,  Holborn  Viaduct,  London,  E.G. 
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CYPHERS 

STANDARD  INCUDATORS. 

The  Cyphers  Incubator  was  first  placed  on  the 
American  market  in  1896,  and  at  once  attracted  the 
attention  of  practical  poultrymen  because  of  the  ease 
and  simplicity  with  which  it  could  be  operated  and 
the  remarkable  good  work  it  did  in  hatching  chicks 
and  ducklings.  It  immediately  took  first  place  in  the 
United  Stales  and  Canada  as  a  practical  hatcher,  and 
in  the  succeeding  years  has  steadily  grown  in  the 
appreciation  of  the  public  until  it  has  distanced  all 
competitors. 


Until  Cyphers  Incubators  were  placed  on  the  English 
Market,  hot-water  Incubators,  as  manufactured  by 
various  English  makers,  afforded,  generally  speaking, 
the  only  available  means  of  hatching  eggs  artifically 
in  this  country. 

The  Cyphers  Incubators  are  the  original  hot=air, 
non=tnoisture,  self=regulating,  self=ventilating  Machines. 


CYPHERS  BROODERS 


Cyphers  Brooders  make'rearing  chicks  pleasant  and 
profitable.  They  are  fit  companions  for  the  Cyphers 
Incubators,  and,  like  them,  are  correct  in  principle, 
durably  made,  and  certain  to  give  satisfaction. 

The  proper  test  of  Incubators  and  Brooders  is  the 
work  they  do  in  the  hands  of  men  and  women  using 
them. 

For  full  particulars  concerning  Cyphers  Incubators, 
Brooders,  and  other  Manufactures,  send  for  complete 
Catalogue,  No.  7,  post  free. 


CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 

119-125,  Finsbury  Pavement,  London,  E.G. 


Rrff1/\f\TJT1    jp_    fif\         Incubator  and  Poultry 
i    X\J\JSrilt   Qu    \j\J,    Appliance  Manufacturers. 
21,    Stepney    Square,    Stepney,     London,  E. 

Cables  and  Telegrams—"  Toopes,  London."     Telephone— 3497 
East.    A.B  C.  Code  used,  5th  Edition. 

THE  ASBESTIC  HEN  INCUBATOR. 

Patd.  Great  Britain,  Colonies  and 
U.S. A  The  onK  Incubator  con- 
structed of  Asbestos  Board  in  the 
World.  Absolutely  automatic  in 
action.  Cannot  crack  or  warp. 
Fireproof,  vermin-proof,  and  rot- 
proof.  Patented  moist  air  venti- 
lating: system  (no  water  trays.) 
Heated  by  hot  air  and  hot  water. 
Hatches  stronejer,  more  vigorous, 
and  heavier  chicks  than  any  other 
Incubator. 
Send  for  Free  i^atalogne. 

POULTRY  HOUSES,  BROODERS.  Brooder  Heaters  (by  g-as,  oil, 
BROODERS  HOUSES  COMPLETE  or  coal).  Coops,  Wire  Netting 
B' ne  and  Grain  Crushing-  Machines,  and  Pouhrymen's  Sundries. 


THE 

FSNEST 
POULTRY 

.CATALOGUE) 


De  Graff 

^POULTRY 
FARM. 

AHsiERDAyy: 


THE 
LEADING 
R.I.  RED 

SPECIALIST^ 


.     -  -    STOCK  &EGGrS  FOR  SALE 

S.C.<5f  R.C.RHODE     ISLAND  REDS 
PLEASE   SEND    FOR   MY  CATALOGUE 


Winners  outright  of  the  Sussex  Breed  Cup. 

SPECKLED,  LIGHT  and  RED 
Cockerels  and  Pullets  for  Sale. 

EGGS  NOW  READY-42/-,  21/-,  12/.,  7/6  per  dozen 

Also  Black,  White,  and  Buff  Orpingtons. 
JOHN  BAILY  &  SONj  'Phon^e-^Heat^ifidflo^^^ 


THE    COMING    BREED  ! 

The  White  Gernaan  Impeiials  are  first  class  layers  and 
most  excellent  for  edible  purposes.  Eggs 
and  chickens  of  all  ages  ;  also  thousands  of 
Pekin  Ducklings  at  moderate  prices. 

SUDDEUTSCHE  GEFLUGELFARM, 
HUGO   WUSTHOFF  &  Go.  m.,  C.  H. 
Frankfurt  Main,  Germany. 


STEEL'S  NEW  POULTRY  RINGS. 

"  The  only  Ring's  that  cannot  hnrt  the  leg  or 
get  lost."  8  brilliant  colours— red,  blue,  mauve 
yellow,  &c.— and  lO  sizes.  To  fix  "  hook  on 
one  end  and  wind  the  rest  round."  2-5,  1/-  ;  50, 
1/9;  100,  3/- Post  Free.  The  strongest  celluloid 
King  ydt  maiie.  Send  for  FREE  sample,  and 
we  sha'l  then  get  your  orders.  Grand  64-page 
Catalogue  FREE. 
350,000  sold  last  year. 

STEEL,  Manufacturer,  Lcsmahagow,  N.B. 
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B.P.  F©WL  HOUSES 


SOUNDLY  BUILT 

FROM 

SELECTED  TIMBER 


jBC 


Nn.  6,  PORTABLE 

FOWL  HOUSE. 

Size  6ft.  by  4ft.  by  4ft. 
high  in  front. 

Root  of  matchboard  ing  covered 
with  tarred  felt ;  walls  of  match- 
boarding,  stained  outside  with 
browu  •'  Stop-rot,"  lime-whitened 
inside  Fitted  with  nests  and 
perches  lock-iip  door,  and  slide 
in  front.  Handles  for  carrj'ing 
No  floor 


^oultoa  £,  Pd-Crjd  /Norwich 

Cash  Price,  33/-    Carriage  Paid  on  two  or  more  Houses. 

Many  other  Designs  shown  in  Catalogue 
No.    181a,    sent   post   free   on  application. 

BOULTOIM    &    PAUL,    Limited,  NORWICH. 


Yokohamas  &  Yokohama  Bantams 
Mrs.  L.  C.  PRIDEAUX,  h 


LINDFIELD, 

SUSSEX. 


Breeder.  Exhibitor.  Exporter. 


When  answering-fAdvertisements  please  mention 
"The  lUustpated  Poultry  Record." 


•  •  Fms '  Packs  •&fyR«&rs » 


You  can  tell  any  Bird's  Number 

at  a  glance,  b^'  marking  with 

Hill's  colored  expanding  bands 

Don't  injure  legs  or  fall 
off.    10  disti'ict  colors. 
Code  for  numbering  up 
to  999. 
size  for      per  icq 

1  Chicks       I  8 

2  Small  Hens  3/4 

3  Standard  3/10 

4  Large  4/6 
SAMPLES  FREE. 

HILL'S  RUBBER  Co.,  Ltd.,  (P.  Dept). 
Market  Place  READING. 


"  Lasco  Chicken 
Vitalizer." 

"  There's  new  life  in  every  ounce." 
Strengthens  and  invigorates  the  chicks  !  Send 
for  a  packet  to  day,  1/-,  postage  3d.,  then  watch 

your  cliicks  grow. 
LASCO,  46,  Carruthers  St.,  Liverpool. 


NO  DEAD 
CHICKS 


ARMITAGE'S 

Dry  Chick  Food 

Best  and  Cheapest  in  the  long^  run. 

IS   IT   A  SAVING? 

to  buy  Cheap  Food  and  lose 
half  your  hatch,  when,  by 
paying  a  few  peneelmore,  you 

REAR  EVERY 
VALUABLE  CHICK! 

14lbs.,  2/6,  carriasre'paid,  3/-  ;^281bs.,  5/-,  carriage  paid, 
5,9.     Sample  post  free  from  the  makers.     Sold  by  all 
Corn  Dealers  and  Stores. 


COME  ALONG  !  f 

IT'S  ARMITAdE'S 


.1 


'Jill  111 

.  .  -i^Ts   .  --.„ 

^^^^ 

Manufactured  by  ^=--^^5^ 
ARMITACE  BROS.LTLD,  NOTTINGHAM. 
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TO  LET  AS  A  .  .  . 
GOING  CONCERN. 

ONE  OF  THE  MOST 
UP-TO-DATE  .  . 
POULTRY  FARMS  IN 
THE  NORTH.  .  . 


Good  house,  12  rooms;  11 
acres  of  rich  pasture  land, 
large  garden  well  stocked 
with  young  fruit  trees  just 
coming  into  bearing.  Rent 
^^65  per  annum.  The  stock 
contains  one  of  England's 
foremost  yards  of  Buff  Or- 
pingtons, also  White  Orping- 
tons and  White  Wyandottes. 
Old  and  young  stock  about 
I, GOO  head  ;  cows,  pigs,  pony, 
carts,  &c.,  and  most  up-to- 
date  plant. 

For  further  pariiculari^  apply 
X.Y.X., 

c/o  Illustrated  Poultry  Record, 
Atlantic  House, 
Holborn  Viaduct,  E.C. 


ESTABLISHED  1880. 


CO 

5 

s 
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THE  RAPID  EGG  PRODUCER  &  STOCK  REARER. 
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s 

CO 

Q 
O 
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WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS. 


COLUMBIAN 
WYANDOHES 


Our  birds  have  been  leading  winners 
for  years  at  America's  greatest  Shows, 
including  Jamestow^n  Exposition  ;  Madison 
Square  Garden,  New  York  ;  Chicago, 
111.,  Hagerstown,  Md. ;  Syracuse,  N.Y. ; 
&c.,  &c. 

We  are  in  a  position  to  export 
specimens  of  Stirling  quality,  either  for 
exhibition  or  breeding. 

Complete  winnings  and  description  of 
our  birds  and  plant  in  catalogue,  sent  on 
request. 

We  advise  booking  orders  for  Show 
Birds  immediately. 


Box  E,  SUNNYBROOK  FARM, 

WEST   ORANGE,    NEW  JERSEY,  U.S.A. 
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Hoiv  are  yoiL  ?   Have  yoit  had  your  Molassine  PotiUry  Food  ? 

A  Food  which  contains  the  essential  pro- 
perties necessary  to  support  growing  birds 
in  their  fullest  and  most  vigorous  form 

was  for  years  sought  after  by 
Poultry  Keepers  — -  especially 
Exhibitors.  Molassine  Poultry 
Food  meets  every  requirement. 
It  is  a  perfectly-balanced  food, 
which  builds  up  a  robust  con- 
stitution, without  fattening. 

Molassine 

Poultry  Food 

is  the  result  of  years  of  research  and  experimental 
work,  perfected  by  our  experts  at  the  Molassine 
Poultry  Farms,  Twyford,  Berks.  It  is  equal  in 
feeding  value  to  any  other  make  on  the  market.  In 
addition  to  this,  it  has  unique  antiseptic  and  digestive 
properties,  which  keep  the  birds  free  from  disease. 

No  other  foods  possess  these  wonder- 
ful health-giving  properties. 

Write  to  us  for 

A  Free  Sample 


BY  SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 


TO  H.M.  THE  KING. 


and  advice  on 
Rearing  and 
Feeding. 

The 

Molassine  Co.,  Ltd., 

(B.M.  Dept.,) 
Greenwich,  London. 


■  '     Sold  -O  :  r 

Everywhere^ 


who  has  one  of 
the  best  studs  of 


Red  Selfs  and 
Red  &  Yellow  Whitesides 

in  the  country,  can  spare   a  few 
grand  birds  in  these  varieties.  Type 
and  colour  of  the  best. 

PRICES  REASONABLE 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

Full  Particulars  on  application  to  — 

53,  Pershore  Road,  Selly  Park, 

BlRMINGHAIVl. 


Muffed  Tumblers 

All  Vsirieties. 


I  IIMI  IMI'  Il'll  'Hr 


Birds  from  my  loft  have  won 

250  Prizes  during  1912 

including  Altrincham,  Dairy,  Man- 
chester. L.P.T.  Club,  and  Birming- 
ham Columbarian,  etc. 


Being  overstocked,  and  wishing  to  extend 
the  fancy,  I  have  the  whole  of  my  winning 
Blues  and  Silvers  for  sale,  in  one  lot  pre- 
ferred. Also  winners  and  stock  birds  in 
saddles  and  badges  at  reasonable  prices. 


ALFRED    E,  STOKES, 

63,  Gough  Road,  Edgbaston, 
^  BIRIVIINGHAIVI.  ^ 
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WHITAKER  &  TOOTILL 

specialists  breeders  of 

Champion  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
Champion  BLACK  MINORCAS 
Champion    WHITE  ORPINGTONS 

The  Most  Successful  Stud  in  the  World  in  the  above  Breeds',  having- 
bred  and  exhibited  more 

CHALLENGE    CUP   AND    CHAMPIONSHIP  WINNERS 

Than  any  other  Yard  at  all  the  best  Shows. 
Note  latest  successes  at  the  recent 

DAIRY  SHOW. 
TWO  CHAMPIONSHIPS. 
TWO    SPECIALS.       FIVE  FIRSTS. 
ONE    SECOND.  TWO  THIRDS. 

TWO    FOURTHS.        ONE  FIFTH. 


RECORD  SUCCESSES. 

Awarded  50-Guinea  Trophy  and  British  Minorca  Club  Champion- 
ship Prize  at  Club  Shows,  1905,  1906,  1907,  igo8,  1909  ;  both  Leghorn 
Clubs'  "White  Leghorn  Challenge  Cups  outright  (3  years  in  succes- 
sion);  Leghorn  Championships  Dair)-,  Leghorn  Ciub  Show.  L.P.R. 
and  A.  Club  Show,  White  Leghorn  Club  Show,  and  Crystal  Palace, 
1910 :  Poultry  Club  Championship  Medal,  White  Orpington  Club 
Show,  1906,  1907,  1908,  and  1910  ;  30-Guinea  Trophy  best  male  bird  in 
Show.  Crystal  Palace,  1910;  White  Leghorn  Chanij  ionships  I'Jairy 
and  Crystal  Palace,  1911  ;  jSoth  Championships  foi  Leghorns  and 
Alinorcas,  Dairy,  1912. 


Stock  of  highest  quality  fop  disposal  at  from  20/-  each. 


Exportations  a  speciality.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 

Write  for  quotations  to-WHITAKER  &  F.  TOOTILL, 

Quarry  Farm,  POOL,  Yorkshire. 

Telegrams— Tootill,  Pool,  Leeds.       Telephone -^8,  Arthington. 


"RAPID  GROWTH  "CHICK  FEED 


BUILDS 
IG 
URLY 
IRDS  I 

from  the  shell  with  AN  ABSOLUTE  MINIMUM  OF  LOSS. 


THAT'S 
the  stuff 
to  give  tfiem  ! 


Free  Sample  on  application  or  a 
lib.  Free  Packet  in  return  for  3 
penny  stamps  for  postage.  Also 
an  interesting  Poultry  Booklet. 


 Write  To-day.  

CHAMBERLAIN,  POLE   &  CO., 


RAPID  GROWTH  CHICK  FEED. 


J^^SP  TlF{ADE }iAJ{K 


LIMITED, 

Broadmead, 
BRISTOL. 
J- 

The  Poultry, 
Pigeon  and 
Dog  Food  . 
Specialists. 
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10,000   EGGS   TURNED    IN   LESS   THHN   5  MINUTES 


IN  A 


GLOUCESTER 
INCUBATOR 

by  means  of  our  New  Patent  Self-turning  Egg-tray. 


The  illustration  depicts  OUR  PATENT  LAMP,  which  holds 
sufficient  oil  for  the  whole  hatch,  and  is  a  vast  improvement  on 
the  self-fillers  hitherto  sold  with  incubators.  It  is  permanently 
fixed  in  position,  and  the  burner  is  attended  to  by  withdrawing  a 
slide  to  which  it  is  fitted,  to  a  convenient  position  in  front  of  the 
incubator.  Being  made  to  contain  a  large  body  <>f  oil,  it  is  free 
from  all  risk  of  fire  as  it  is  always  cool,  and  as  no  vapour  can  be 
given  off,  there  is  no  smell  and  no  loss  by  evaporation,  as  is  the 
case  with  small  reservoirs  which  soon  get  heated.  Th's  lamp  is 
supplied  with  any  Gloucester  Incubator  without  extra  charge. 


PRICES   OF  INCUBATORS. 


40  Ggs  size 
66 
lOO 


£2  10  O 
3  O  O 
3  15  O 


150  egg;  size.. £4  5  O 
240  ..    6   O  O 

390  ..7    5  0 


Prompt  despatch  Guaranteed.     Carriai^c  Paid. 


Our  PATENT  SELF-TURNING  EGG  TRAY  turns  all  the  eggs  in  a 
second  by  one  movement  of  the  hand  without  the  slightest  jar  or 
vibration.  The  eggs  can  be  turned  without  opening  the  door,  so 
that  the  temperature  can  be  kept  absolutely  constant.  It  is  an 
enormous  time  aiid  labour  saver.  Thousands"  flocked  to  see  it  at 
the  Dairy,  Manchester,  and  Crystal  Palace  Shows,  and  it  was  the 
unanimous  opinion  that  it  was  the  best  invention  ever  brought  out 
for  the  improvement  of  incubators. 

Our  PATENT  REFLECTOR  will  enable  the  Thermometer  to  be  read 
with  the  greatest  ease. 

Our  PATENT  AUTOMATIC  DOOR  CLOSING  APPARATUS  auto- 
matically closes  the  door,  after  cooling,  at  any  specified  time  in 

your  absence  without  any  attention  on  the  part  of  the  operator. 
These  improvements  make  the  "Gloucester"  an  absolutely  auto- 
matic Incubator,  and  place  it  a  long  way  ahead  of  all  others. 


Catalogue,  7vtfh  pa7-ticiilars,  post  f>ee  on  npplicatioti. 


GLOUCESTER  INCUBATOR  Co.,  Dept.  P,  GLOUCESTER. 


FOR    RELIABLE    EGGS   FOR   HATCHING   GO  TO 

W.  HOLMES  HUNT, 

  (Originator  of  the  Red  Orpington  Fowls),  

Brook  House  Poultry  Farm,  Hellingly,  Sussex,  England, 

who  can  supply  with  Stock  of  first-class  quality  and  reliable  Strains  in 

Aylesbury  Ducks, 
Buff  Orpington  Ducks, 
Blue  Orpington  Ducks, 

SPECIAL  OFFER.  One  sitting  of  eggs 
given  FREE  to  every  purchaser  of  5 
sittings  at  5/-  (fowls)  sitting. 

15  eggs  sent  to  a  sitting  and  NO  unfer- 
tiles  replaced,  or  12  egg,  all  proving 
unfertile  replaced  once. 

See  entirely  New  illustrated  catalogue  with  coloured  plate — it  is  sent  POST  FREE. 
Send  for  "Chicken  Chat"  or  "Hints  on  Successful  PouItry=  Keeping."    Price,  1/6  for  Year,  post  free. 

J.  ALEXANDER  DOBBIE  &  Co.,  [■e^^h^^e^'o^.S^^^gh!"'''®' 


Manufacturers  of 
the  Gold  Medal 


Medicated  Mineral  Health  Grit  for  all  varieties  of  the  Feathered  Tribe. 
  List  and  Samples  Free.   


Used  in  H.M.  the  King's  Yards  at  Sandringham. 

Also  MICA  CRYSTAL  GRIT.     CAL.  GARB  GRIT.     FLINT.     OYSTER  SHELLS.     GRANULATED  CHARCOAL. 
BISCUIT  MEALS.    DRY  CHICK  FOODS.    SCOTCH  GROATS.    DRY  MILK  POWDER.    PURE  GROUND  LEAN  MEAT. 

ESTABLISHED  1870.  CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED.  QUALITY,  EFFICIENCY,  ECONOMY  our  leading  features. 

Telegrams— "Appliances,"  Leith.  Telephone— 358.  Code— 5th  Edition  A. B.C. 


Orpingtons,  White,  Buff,  Black, 
Blue,  and  Spangled. 

Leghorns,  White  and  Black. 

Wyandottes,  White. 

Sussex,  Light  and  Speckled. 
From  5/-  to  21/-  per  sitting. 


H.R.H.  PRINCESS  CHRISTIAN  OF  SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN.  iCopyiiSht. 

A  Eoyal  Patron  of  the  Poultry  Industry. 

Her  Royal  Highness  is  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  the  National  Poultry  Organisation  Society,  and  takes  a  very 
keen  interest  in  all  matters  appertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  poultry  industry. 


THE 


ILLUSTRATE 


POULTRY 
RLCOflD 


Vol  v.— No.  10. 


July  1,  1913. 


Monthly,  Price  Sixpence. 


DIARY   OF   THE  MONTH, 


EDITORIAL  NOTICES. 

Atlantic  House,  Holborn  Viaduct,  London,  E.C 


Telegrams  :   "  Vivacidad,  Cent.,  London." 
Telephone  :  2697  Holborn. 


The  Editor  voill  he  glad  to  consider  any  MSS., 
photographs,  or  sketches  submitted  to  him,  but  they 
should  be  accompanied  by  stamped  addressed  envelopes 
for  return  if  unsuitable.  In  case  of  loss  or  injury  he 
cannot  hold  himself  responsible  for  MSS.,  photographs 
or  sketches,  and  publication  in  the  Illustrated 
Poultry  Record  can  alone  be  taken  as  evidence  of 
acceptance.  The  name  and  address  of  the  owner 
should  be  placed  on  the  back  of  all  pictures  and  AISS. 
All  rights  of  reproduction  and  translation  are 
reserved. 

The  Editor  would  like  to  hear  from  readers  on  any 
Poultry  Topics,  and  all  Queries  addressed  to  the  paper 
will  beansivered  by  experts  in  the  several  departments. 
The  desire  is  to  help  those  ivho  are  in  difficulty  regard- 
ing the  management  of  their  poultry,  and  accordingly 
no  charge  for  answering  such  queries  is  made. 

The  Annual  subscription  to  the  Illustrated 
Poultry  Record  at  home  and  abroad  is  8s.,  including 
postage,  except  to  Canada,  in  which  case  it  is  7s. 
Cheques  and  P.O.O.'s  should  be  made  payable  to  the 
Illustrated  Poultry  Record. 


The  ILLUSTRATED  POULTRY  RECORD  is  published  on 
the  first  of  every  month.  Should  readers  experience 
any  difficulty  in  securing:  their  copies  promptly  they 
are  requested  to  communicate  immediately  with  the 
Editor. 

The  latest  date  for  receiving:  advertisements  is  the 
20th  of  the  month  preceding:  date  of  issue. 

The  utmost  care  is  exercised  to  exclude  all  adver- 
tisements of  a  doubtful  character.  If  any  reader 
has  substantial  grounds  for  complaint  ag^ainst  an 
advertiser  he  is  requested  to  communicate  at  once 
with  the  Editor, 


The  Women's  Side. 

In  the  present  issue  we  have  attempted  to 
indicate  how  important  a  part  women  have 
played,  and  still  play  in  the  poultrj^  industry. 
Whilst  it  may  perhaps  be  conceded  that  in 
some  modern  developments  men  have  taken  a 
leading  place,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  but 
for  the  influence  of  the  opposite  sex  the  record 
would  have  been  totally  different  to  what  it  is, 
and  less  satisfactory.  Whilst  men  were  engaged 
in  wars,  in  sport,  or  in  business,  giving  little 
or  no  attention  to  the  more  mundane  questions 
which  concerned  domestic  life,  the  women  were 
quietly  and  steadily  at  work  conserving  all  that 
was  connected  with  the  home.  Hence  as  fowds 
were  creatures  that  they  could  easily  handle, 
they  received  special  attention.  In  that  we 
find  an  explanation  why,  in  nearly  every 
country,  women  have  been  the  poultry  keepers. 
When  once,  however,  cock  fighting  w^as  a 
popular  sport,  or,  at  a  later  period,  exhibitions 
became  popular,  the  men  came  upon  the 
scene  to  a  larger  extent,  absorbing,  as  is  their 
wont,  attention,  and  causing  many  people  to 
forget  the  basis  of  all,  namely,  food  supply. 
All  this  time  women  went  on  with  their  work, 
regarding  first  the  practical  and  leaving  the 
ornamental  on  one  side.  For  that  we  owe 
much  to  their  quiet  determination.  lyife  may 
be  illumined  by  the  one,  but  is  maintained  by 
the  other.  The  former  is  often  temporary  and 
evanescent,  whilst  the  latter  is  permanent  and 
of  supreme  importance.  P'or  that  reason  women's 
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work  in  poultry  deserves  more  recognition 
than  has  been  accorded  to  it  within  recent 
years. 

Advancing  Opportunities, 

The  section  of  womankind  to  whom  these 
references  apply,  are  such  as  already  live  on 
the  land  as  wives  and 
daughters  of  farmers. 
In  cases  of  that  kind 
probably  the  opportuni- 
ties were  never  so  great 
as  at  the  present  time. 
Increasing  demand, 
better  marketing  facili- 
ties, and  greater  know- 
ledge, are  all  available 
to  one  sex  as  much  as 
the  other.  Success 
depends  upon  how  far 
these  are  realised,  and 
cannot  be  secured  with- 
out proper  application. 
There  must  be  con- 
formity with  modern 
conditions,  and  associa- 
tion with  modern  re- 
quirements. It  will, 
therefore,  depend  in 
large  measure  upon  the 
adaptability  of  that  sec- 
tion of  the  community 
how  far  results  are 
achieved. 


3 

7t 
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has  been  seeking  to  obtain  a  situation.  Probably 
a  man  might  have  done  no  better.  Generally 
speaking  in  such  directions  what  is  impossible 
to  a  man  is  equally  so  to  a  woman.  And  where, 
in  many  cases  which  have  come  within  our 
observations,  the  specialist  women  workers  fail 
is  in  neglecting  to  develop  the  cultivation  side 

as  part  of  the  operations. 
Unless  that  is  done  fail- 
ure is  bound  to  be  the 
result,  no  matter  the  sex 
of  those  responsible. 
That  this  class  of  poultry 
breeder  can  be  abun- 
dantly successful  is 
unquestionable  as  is 
proved  byseveral  notable 
examples  —  but  these 
have  conformed  to  what 
is  an  essential  and 
natural  factor. 


HATFIELD  House, 

Hj\TFIELD, 

Heists. 


ilJ. 


Much  has  been  said 
and  written  in  recent 
years  as  to  women's 
share  in  specialised 
poultry  keeping,  and  in 
this  has  appeared  a  good 
deal  of  nonsense.  Some 
time  ago  we  read  a 
brochure  written  by  a 
woman,  which,  if  it  were 
half  true,  would  mean 
that  the  methods  advo- 
cated could  hardly  fail  to  yield  an  excellent  living 
to  anyone  taking  up  poultry  keeping  on  those 
lines.     Yet^after  several  years  experience  she 


f 
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wanted 
them, 
was  all 


A  Question  of  Capital, 

Recently  we  h  ave  been 
reading  a  book,  which 
shall  be  nameless,  in 
which  the  author  sought 
to  minimise  the  influ- 
ence of  money  in  the 
shape  of  capital.  With 
Sl^VA.  the  arguments  put  forth 
it  is  not  our  present 
purpose  to  deal.  Rather 
do  we  desire  to  show 
that  capital  is  only  part 
of  the  equipment  of  the 
poultryman.  In  fact, 
some  of  the  most  success- 
ful breeders  started  with 
very  little  money.  Their 
capital  was  experience, 
which  is  of  the  greater 
importance.  From  time 
to  time  have  we  been 
approached  by  men  with 
t.^J^/jCl^J'-'^-^  what  they  regarded  as 
brilliant  ideas.  All  they 
was  to  secure  capitalists  to  back 
Frequently  have  we  learnt  that  it 
idea;  [they  had  no  solid  experience 


t 
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HER   EXCELLENCY  THE  COUNTESS  OF  ABERDEEN.  [Coj^yngM. 
(An  interesting  article  from  whose  pen  appears  on  page  d38.) 
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behind  them.  What  they  really  wanted  was 
mone}^  to  enable  them  to  test  their  theories, 
which  is  a  totally  different  proposition.  One  of 
the  most  disastrous  failures  in  so-called  intensive 
poultry  farming  within  recent  times  had 
thousands  of  pounds  available.  There  was  no 
stint  in  that  direction.  In  lact  there  was  too 
much  money,  as  this  led  to  operations  on  a 
scale  far  and  away  in  excess  of  the  ability  of 
those  concerned  to  handle.  We  are  led  to  these 
observations  by  the  fact  that  we  are  evidently, 
as  mentioned  previously,  in.  for  an  era  of 
intensive  poultry  keeping.  The  danger  is  that 
those  who  are  led  to  enter  upon  such  operations 
forget  that  money  is  supplemental  to  the 
personal  factor,  and  can  never  take  its  place. 

San  Francisco,  1915. 

California  intends  to  out-do  herself  a  couple 
of  years  hence,  when  a  great  exhibition  is  to  be 
held  at  San  Francisco,  to  celebrate  the  opening 
of  the  Panama  Canal.  Among  other  proposals 
is  one  to  hold  a  great  poultry  exhibition,  and 
we  believe  the  promoters  desire  to  make  it 
the  greatest  of  its  kind  ever  held.  While 
ever}^  effort  to  secure  the  unity  and  promote  the 
comit}^  of  nations  deserves  the  heartiest  support, 
and  for  that  reason  we  hope  that  suggested  may 
be  well  supported,  there  is  another  side  to  the 
question  which  deserves  consideration,  namel)', 
that  numbers  may  be  a  hindrance  rather  tlian  a 
help,  except  to  those  who  are  competitors. 
From  an  educational  point  of  view  these  huge 
conglomerations  are  a  mistake,  and  never  leave 
the  same  impression  upon  the  minds  of  ordinary 
visitors  that  do  smaller  and  more  modest 
collections.  Of  course,  from  the  competitive 
side  the  result  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  But 
where  the  numbers  are  in  excess  the  effect  is  to 
blur  all  impressions  into  indefiniteness.  If 
there  were,  say,  a  couple  of  hundred  Buff 
Orpingtons  or  White  Leghorns  in  a  show,  the 
visitor  would  actually  learn  less  than  if  half  a 
dozen  was  the  limit.  How  far  Eurojoean 
fanciers  will  support  the  San  Francisco  show 
remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  a  long  way  to  send,  a 
longer  way  to  go,  and  an  expensive  business. 
What  might  be  done,  is  to  arrange  a  complete 
exhibit  of  tj^pical  British  breeds  of  poultry. 
But  that  is,  another  stor}^ 


"He  wants  to  be  killed  very  bad." 

In  the  Poultry  Chronicle  of  nearly  sixty  years 
ago,  is  a  story  which  is  worth  repetition.  A 
writer  says  :  "  A  friend  of  mine  was  once 
accosted  by  his  hind  with  '  Please,  Sir,  shall  we 
kill  the  pig  next  Monday'  ?  '  Why,  no,  John,' 
was  the  answer,  '  I  think  we  shall  be  too  busy.' 
'  Please  Sir,  he  wants  to  be  killed  very  bad,'  was 
the  replj^  Upon  which  my  friend  rejoined, 
'  Oh,  if  the  pig  wishes  it,  I  have  no  objection  to 
grant  it  as  a  personal  favour.'"  The  meaning  of 
the  word  "  want"  is  obvious.  How  many  poultry 
of  all  kinds  in  the  United  Kingdom  would  be 
slaughtered  if  end  of  profitable  service  involved 
termination  of  actual  life,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
Probably  more  than  is  commonly  supposed. 
The  safe  principle  to  adopt  is,  that  this  process 
shall  be  carried  out  at  the  right  time,  one,  how- 
ever, that  is  very  difficult  to  learn  especially  by 
amateurs  or  beginners.  These  observations 
are  induced  by  a  visit  paid  to  a  country  market, 
at  which  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  fowls 
alive  and  dead  had  been  kept  too  long,  whether 
chickens  or  adults.  They  were  past  the  stage  when 
the  flesh  was  at  its  maximum  of  quality  and  quan- 
tity. Their  "  want"  to  be  killed  had  been  ignored. 
This  is  one  of  the  directions  in  which  a  clearer  re- 
cognition of  market  requirements  and  conditions 
is  necessary,  and  would  do  much  to  enhance 
the  returns  obtained.  It  is  also  needless  to  say 
that  at  this  season  of  the  year  there  are  large 
numbers  of  adult  hens  which  "want"  to  be 
killed.  Their  room  would  be  much  better  than 
their  company. 

Putting  on  the  Screw. 

If  farmers  would  unite  and  take  determined 
action  the  fox  question  would  soon  be  solved, 
as  they  could  in  this  way  soon  make  the  hunts 
adopt  a  different  attitude.  As  isolated  units 
they  can  be  ignored  as  in  the  past.  We  are 
glad  to  see,  therefore,  that  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  South  Herefordshire  Farmers'  Union,  the 
following  resolution  was  carried  : 

"That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  South  Herefordshire  Farmers'  Union 
(which  now  numbers  over  i,ooo  members),  reason- 
able compensation  for  all  losses  in  poaltry  through 
the  depredations  of  foxes  should  be  paid  for  sub- 
stantiated claims  to  farmers  in  South  Hereford- 
shire." 
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The  stories  told  at  this  meeting  of  the  treat- 
ment received  from  the  local  hunt,  reveal  how 
serious  is  the  present  state  of  things.  One 
speaker  stated  that  he  had  27  fowls  killed 
within  30  yards  of  his  barn,  and  although  a 


The  Marchioness  of  Salisbury. 

The  President  of  the  National  Poultry  Organization  Society, 
who  has  done  so  much  lor  the  advancement  of 
the  poultry  industry  in  this  country. 

member  of  the  Hunt  Poultr}'  Committee  was 
satisfied  that  a  fox  had  killed  them,  said,  "We 
don't  pa}-  farmers."  As  an  indication  of  the 
contemptuous  and  unfair  manner  in  which 
farmers  are  treated,  another  speaker  stated  that 
his  wife  had  a  letter  from  the  Poultry  Committee 
saying,  that  in  future  all  claims  must  be  made 
through  the  landlord.  We  all  know  what  that 
means.  The  impudence  of  it  almost  commands 
admiration.  It  would  be  just  as  reasonable  if  a 
purchaser  ot  a  farmer's  crop  or  stock  declined 
to  pay  his  debts  except  "through  the  landlord." 
If  farmers  all  over  the  country  would  copy  the 
South  Hereford  policy  and  act  accordingly 
recalcitrant  Hunts  would  speedily  be  brought 
to  their  senses. 

Poultry  Disease  in  Flanders. 

Our  contemporary  Chasse  et  Peche  has  recently 
published  alarming  accounts  of  mortality  among 
chickens  in  the  Londerzeel  district  of  Belgium. 
It  is  stated  that  in  some  instances  the  mortality 
has  reached  80  per  cent,  of  the  birds  hatched. 
The  effect  upon  the  poultry  industry  in  that 
part  of  East  Flanders  is  very  serious  indeed. 
During  the  last  dozen  years  the  growth  of 
poultry  breeding  there  has  been  phenomenal, 


as  shown  in  Mr.  Edward  Brown's  report  on  the 
poultry  industry  in  Belgium,  mainly  with  a 
view  to  the  production  of  winter  fowls  for  the 
German  markets.  It  is  specially  interesting  to 
note  that  Mr.  Brown  expressed  himself  very 
strongly  that  the  methods  adopted  were  danger 
ous  in  the  extreme,  and  uttered  a  word  of 
warning  as  to  the  results  which  has  been 
abundantly  justified.  The  cause  would  appear 
to  be  what  is  generally  true  in  all  epidemics  of 
this  nature,  namely,  intensification  of  poultry 
without  corresponding  increase  of  cultivation, 
the  effect  of  which,  continued  over  a  series  of 
years,  is  seen  in  tainted  soil,  so  that  the  vitality 
of  the  birds  is  reduced,  their  powers  of  resistance 


Mrs.  H.  J.  Tennant  \Copyrighi. 
Who  has  taken  a  keen  interest  in  all  women's  movements 
and  particularly  in  poultry  breeding  at  her  place  at 
Rolvenden,  Kent. 

impaired,  and  they  are  swept  away  by  disease. 
This  lesson  is  one  which  has  to  be  learnt  by 
bitter  experience.  When  it  strikes  at  the  very 
foundations  of  what  has  become  an  important 
industry,  its  influence  is  wide  reaching. 
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WOMEN   AND   THE   POULTRY  INDUSTRY. 

By  Her  ExcelIvKncy,  the  Countess  of  Aberdeen. 


nr^HE  efforts  which  are  now  being  made  all 
over  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland  to 
promote  and  systematise  the  poultry  industry 
must  be  of  especial  interest  to  women,  seeing 
the  opportunities  possessed  by  them  in  con- 
nection with  the  poultry  industry,  for  on  many 
farms  they  are  the  poultry-keepers.  In  our  own 
county  of  Aberdeen,  in  Canada,  and  during  later 
3^ears  in  Ireland,  it  has  been  abundantly  evident 
that,  so  far  as  those  living  on  the  land  are 
concerned,  this  branch  of  live  stock  is  one 
which  ^specially  comes  within  the  woman's 
sphere  of  operations,  and,  therefore,  is  capable 
of  exerting  a  great  influence  upon  her  economic 
advancement.  The  success  already  achieved  in 
Ireland  is  gratifying  in  the  extreme,  making 
for  the  prosperity  of  its  people  to  an  extent  not 
fully  realised,  for  it  is  hard  to  convince  people 
that  Ireland  supplies  Great  Britain  with  more 
table  poultry  than  all  the  other  countries 
put  together.  And  we  confidently  anticipate 
there  is  still  plenty  of  room  for  expansion. 

One  striking  fact  presents  itself,  namely,  that 
the  progress  made  has  been  in  large  measure 
due  to  the  earnestness  and  zeal  of  the  poultry 
teachers  and  instructresses  who  have,  for  the 
last  ten  years,  been  engaged  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  Ireland  and  the  county 
authorities  in  carrying  applied  poultry  know- 
ledge to  the  villages  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  country.  If  we  compare  present 
day  conditions  with  those  met  with  twenty 
years  ago,  the  change  brought  about  in  the  class 
of  poultry  kept  and  the  methods  followed,  the 
change  is  indeed  remarkable.  The  growth  of 
exports  from  Ireland  of  eggs  and  poultry,  re- 
cords in  cash  values  how  much  has  already  been 
done.  I  hope  and  confidently  believe  that  when 
Scottish  developments  have  exerted  their  full 
influence  a  like  story  will  there  be  told.  And  I 
am  sure  that  this  depends  largely  upon  how  far 
the  women  are  reached,  more  especially  in  the 
Highlands  and  Islands  of  that  country. 

Among  the  many  impressions  left  upon  the 
minds  of  L,ord  Aberdeen  and  myself  by  the 
poultry  conference  held  in  Dublin  two  years 
ago  were  that  the  day  had  passed  when  poultry 
was  regarded  as  a  negligible  quantity  by  the 
agricultural  and  trading  community,  and  that 
women  were  at  last  receiving  encouragement 
and  help  from  the  other  sex  which  had  been 
long  denied  them.  This  pursuit  is  no  longer 
merely  a  bye  interest,  but  a  business,  to  be 
conducted  on  business  lines,  in  which  the 
measure  of  success  to  a  large  degree  is  depend- 
ant upon  careful  attention  to  detail.  Adoption 


of  better  methods  means  enhanced  returns, 
whilst  negligence  results  in  loss  to  all  concerned, 
a  heavy  loss  in  relation  to  the  total  sum 
received.  For  that  reason  Eord  Aberdeen  and 
I  have  always  regarded  systematic  education 
and  demonstration  as  essential  factors  to  im- 
provement. Our  Irish  experience  abundantly 
confirms  this  view,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  note 
that  the  Aberdeen  and  other  Scottish  agricul- 
tural colleges  are  now  prosecuting  their  work 
on  similar  lines.  In  some  of  the  districts  of 
north-east  Scotland,  however,  the  farm  con- 
ditions are  totally  different,  and  the  methods 
adopted  must  be  varied  accordingly. 

It  is  generally  recognised  that  women  are 
naturally  more  attentive  to  detail  than  the  men, 
and  that  as  poultry-keeping  is  made  up  of 
smaller  operations  than  other  branches  of  live 
stock  of  general  farming,  they  are  specially 
qualified  to  undertake  it.  That  fact  gives  great 
hopes  for  the  future,  that  is  when  they  have 
attained  a  fuller  realisation  of  the  importance  of 
attention  equally  to  production  and  marketing. 
Where  men  have  heretofore  had  an  advantage 
is  that  they  are  disposed  to  take  wider  and 
larger  views,  and  have  given  greater  attention 
to  breeding  problems  and  marketing  questions. 
They  are  usually  prepared  to  take  greater  risks 
than  are  women.  I  firmly  believe  that  with 
added  experience  and  the  consciousness  of 
responsibility  which  will  result,  a  great  change 
will  follow.  That  has  been  within  my  own 
observations  in  other  branches.  When  once 
women  are  brought  into  direct  contact  with 
business  problems  they  then  look  at  questions 
differently. 

Such  suggestions  are  now  made  in  the  firm 
assurance  that  the  future  of  home  egg  and 
poultry  production  in  the  British  Isles  is  largely 
bound  up  with  the  way  in  which  women  realise 
the  opportunities  presenting  themselves,  not 
only  in  so  far  as  management  of  the  stock  is 
concerned,  but  also  all  questions  relative  to 
preparation  for  sale  and  actual  disposal  of  the 
produce.  In  certain  branches  of  the  work 
men's  co-operation  is  necessary.  What  has 
heretofore  been  a  great  hindrance  is  that  women 
have  not  always  had  scope  for  their  energies 
and  enterprise.  The  way  is  now  open  to  them, 
and  our  hope  is  that  they  will  show  their 
capacity  to  grasp  the  opportunity  and  win  a 
great  triumph. 
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THE  ETERNAL  FEMININE  IN  THE  POULTRY  INDUSTRY. 


By  Edward  Brown,  F.L,.S. 


"  seek   to   make    N'our   interests  our 

interests,  and  ultimately  our  interests 
your  interests,"  was  an  advertisement  of  a.  well 
known  lyondon  firm  which  caught  my  eye 
recently  on  the  underground  railway.  The 
suggestion  here  made  is  one  of  very  wide 
application.  It  is  to  that  union  of  effort  and 
interest  we  must  look  for  solution  of  many 
problems  affecting  the  poultry  industr}^,  as  well 
as  other  branches  of  work.  My  purpose,  there- 
fore, is  to  show  that  for  the  full  realization  of 


women  instructresses  for  poultry  teaching, 
which  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  profound  mistake 
Tlie  countries  which  have  made  the  greatest 
advances  in  this  subject  are  those  in  which  the 
male  influence  has  had  its  full  share,  To  use 
alone  one  sex  leads  to  very  partial  development. 
The  poultry  industry  is  a  man's  business  as 
well  as  a  woman's  ;  in  some  directions  more 
so. 

Were  we,  however,  to  attempt  limiting  this 
work  to  men  we  should  deservedly  fail,  and 


MARY,   DUCHESS  OF  HAMILTON.  iCoPyri^iht. 
(Whose  model  poultry  farm  at  Easton  Park  was  described  in  last  month's  Illustrated  Poultry  Record.) 


our  efforts  there  must  be  no  sexual  division  of 
forces  It  is  not  a  question  of  men's  work  or 
of  women's  work,  but  of  men's  and  of  women's 
work.  Such  has  not  been  the  case  in  the  past. 
Far  too  often  do  we  find  division  in  this  way, 
productively  and  educationally.  I  have  enough 
sex  pride  to  believe  that  any  pursuit  relegated 
to  women  alone  will  be  dwarfed  and  atrophied 
as  compared  with  what  might  be,  and  that  it 
will  thus  fail  to  realise  its  full  possibilities.  On 
the  other  hand,  were  women  to  be  excluded  we 
should  cut  off  much  that  is  of  supreme  import- 
tance.  Therefore,  I  have  always  claimed  equal 
opportunity  for  both  sexes.  In  some  directions 
a  tendency  has  been  manifested  to  use  only 


even  if  a  measure  of  success  were  attained  it 
would  be  a  very  one-sided  business.  The  fact 
must  be  recognised  that  in  many  directions 
women  form  the  dominant  factor,  as  they  are 
the  poultry-keepers  par  excellence.  It  is  within 
their  sphere  that  the  fowls  are  found.  They  do 
the  work  and  take  the  money  thus  earned.  Up 
to  a  point  that  is  everything  to  be  desired.  The 
truth  is  that  on  the  smaller  farms  and  holdings 
of  this  and  every  country  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  were  it  not  for  the  wives  and 
daughters  ot  farmers  the  production  of  eggs 
and  poultry  would  be  very  small  indeed,  that  is, 
so  far  as  non-specialised  operations  are  con- 
cerned   The  moment  that  stage  is  passed,  and 
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a  broader  basis  is  adopted,  then  men  must  come 
into  it  in  one  way  or  another.  Each  sex  will 
succeed  to  a  greater  extent  if  their  limitations 
are  realised. 

The  question  here  raised  is  of  greater  compli- 
cation than  is  generally  supposed,  as  shown 
more  fully  in  later  paragraphs.  What  we  have 
first  to  consider  is  the  position  of  the  farmer's 
wife  and  daughter,  or  the  farmeress,  to  whom 
is  relegated  the  poultry  kept  on  the  farm.  It  is 
upon  these  we  must  depend  for  the  bulk  of  our 
supplies,  more  especially  in  those  sections  of 
the  country  where  occupations  are  small.  We 
must  recognise  as  a  fact  that  the  feminine  section 
of  the  agricultural  community  has  failed  to  ad- 
vance adequately  in  number  of  fowls  kept  and 
methods  adopted.  Probably  the  men  folk  have 
been  largely  responsible  by  their  want  of  help  and 
of  sympathy,  as  a  result  of  which  the  progress 
made  has  been  less  than  it  might  and  ought  to 
have  been.  While  it  is  true,  therefore,  that  in 
many  instances  farmers'  wives  would  keep  more 
fowls  were  it  not  for  the  opposition  of  their 
husbands,  I  have  been  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  form  a  small  minority  of  the  whole, 
and  that  so  long  as  the  returns  are  sufficient  to 
give  the  amount  of  pin  or  dress  mone}^  desired, 
they  are  content  to  keep  but  a  fraction  of  fowls 
that  the  farm  as  a  whole  could  reasonably  carr3^ 
The  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  labour 
involved.  With  demands  upon  time  and  energy 
for  household  duties  and  perhaps  a  dairy,  it  is 
evident  that  the  margin  for  looking  after  a  lot 
of  poultry  is  comparatively  small.  As  a  con- 
sequence, wherever  women  are  alone  responsible 
for  the  poultry,  these  are  kept  almost  entirely 
around  the  homestead.  Under  such  conditions 
portable  houses  are  used  very  little  indeed,  and 
without  these  there  cannot  be  the  extensions 
we  desire  to  see. 

A  suggestion  has  been  made  that  if  the 
poultry  are  made  the  charge  of  a  daughter, 
when  available,  more  can  be  done.  With  that 
all  will  agree.  For  instance,  a  writer  recently 
in  the  World's  Work^  says,  "  I  have  contended 
in  the  past  that  the  money  in  egg  production 
is  to  be  made  with  the  largest  amount  of 
profit  by  'the  intelligent  farmer's  intelligent 
.daughter.' "  True  as  this  may  be,  there  is 
another  aspect  which  is  often  forgotten, 
namely,  how  long  it  would  so  continue.  We 
are  here  up  against  a  problem  which  is  universal, 
namely,  that  many  forms  of  industry  and 
.business  when  taken  up  by  women  are  but  a 
temporary  pursuit,  whereas  in  the  case  of  men 
these  form  their  life's  work.  Marriage  in  the 
latter  case  is  an  incentive  to  redoubled  efforts, 
whereas  in  the  former,  it  often  stops  the  work 
altogether.  Or,  as  was  said  to  me  by  a  pro- 
gressive farmer  some  time  ago,  one  who  believed 


in  the  profitableness  of  poultry,  but  was  too 
bus}^  to  undertake  the  work  himself,  "  If  I 
allowed  my  daughter  to  extend  the  poultry  side 
in  accordance  with  her  desires,  spending  a  fair 
amount  of  capital  on  plant,  she  may  in  a  year 
or  two  get  married,  as  I  should  wish  her  to  do. 
What  will  happen  then  ?  I  should  be  left  with 
a  business  and  no  one  to  look  after  it,  and  for 
which  I  have  not  time  myself.  My  wife  has 
plenty  to  occupy  her  fully."  That  is  an  aspect 
of  the  question  not  to  be  ignored,  regarding 
which  no  solution  is  forthcoming.  The  experi- 
ence might  be  good  for  the  daughter,  but  entail 
a  heavy  loss  upon  the  father,  who  thinks  it  safer 
to  limit  the  scope  of  her  operations. 

We  must,  therefore,  depend  chiefly  upon  the 
farmer's  wife,  unless  and  until  the  men  can  be 
brought  more  into  the  scheme,  and  undertake 
broader  phases  of  the  work  than  are  possible  to 
the  women.  It  is  for  that  reason  we  may 
claim  poultry-keeping  as  necessitating  joint 
effort.  Wliere  the  difficulty  arises  is  entirely 
a  question  of  money.  The  farmer's  wife 
prefers  to  keep  only  as  many  fowls  as  she 
can  effectively  control,  and  retain  the  entire 
thing  in  her  own  hands,  on  the  ground  that  if 
her  husband  came  into  it  he  would  want  a  share 
o.^  the  proceeds,  perhaps  more  than  he  deserves, 
or  has  any  right  to  receive.  I  cannot  see  why 
such  cannot  be  equitably  arranged.  If,  say,  on 
present  lines  by  keeping  fifty  or  sixty  hens,  she 
earns,  say,  ^^30  per  annum,  the  number  is 
doubled  or  trebled,  and  she  restricts  her  labour 
to  chicken  rearing,  preparing  for  market,  etc., 
might  not  the  returns  be  halved  without 
question  ?  Then  we  should  speedily  see  a  very 
considerable  extension.  It  would  be  a  united 
enterprise. 

I  have  recently  been  reading  a  book  entitled, 
"Women's  place  in  Rural  Economy,"  by  M. 
P.  de  Vuyst,  the  Belgian  Director  General  of 
Agriculture,  an  English  translation  of  which 
has  been  published  by  Messrs.  Blackie  &  Son, 
Limited,  which  gives  much  food  for  thought. 
What  impresses  the  reader  of  this  valuable 
work  is  that  much  of  the  limitation  of  womens' 
work  arises  from  their  lack  of  association  with 
others  like  unto  themselves,  so  that  they  have  not 
that  interchange  of  idea  and  experience  which 
is  so  beneficial.  In  too  many  cases  they  are 
dependant  almost  entirely  on  the  male  members 
of  their  households  for  touch  with  the  outer 
world.  That  being  so  their  outlook  is  narrow 
in  the  extreme.  The  author  of  this  excellent 
book  urges  the  advantage  of  association  in  rural 
districts  for  special  and  social  purposes,  exactly 
on  similar  lines  to  what  is  common  among  the 
men  folk.  I  have  sometimes  wondered  why 
women  have  not  shown  as  great  a  keenness  as 
men  for  cojoperative  marketing,  even  though 
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some  of  the  most  successful  depots  promoted 
by  the  National  Poultry  Organisation  Society 
were  largely  due  to  female  initiative.  May  it 
not  be  that  the  fear  of  losing  the  one  opportunity 
for  meeting  with  their  fellows  at  the  weekl}^ 
market  accounts  for  this  feeling?  If  so,  we 
should  seek  to  meet  the  need  in  other  ways. 
Associated  effort  on  the  part  of  men  and  women 
respectively  may  solve  many  difficulties. 

There  is  one  further  consideration  which  is 
commended  for  consideration  ere  this  side  of 
the  subject  is  dismissed,  and  which  strengthens 
the  argument  in  favour  of  joint  action  on  the 
part  of  farmers  and  their  wives,  namelj",  that  to 
make  a  success 
of  poultry-keep- 
ing on  commer- 
cial lines  culti- 
vation must 
form  the  major 
part  of  the 
operations,  and 
the  fowls  be 
linked  with  it  as 
would  other 
stock.  The 
longer  our  ex- 
perience the 
more  evidence  is 
obtained  as  to 
the  fact  here 
stated.  M}'-  own 
idea  is  that  the 
rotation  should 
be  one  to  four, 
by  which  is 
meant  that  there 
shall  be  four 
times  as  much 
land  as  the  fowls 
need  occup}^ 

and  that  three-   

fourths  shall  be 
fully  cultivated. 
Such  cultivation 

tion  is  not  and  cannot  in  the  main  ever  be  the 
work  of  farmers'  wives  or  daughters.  Were  the 
poultr3-keeping  systematised  the  two  sides  of 
the  house  would  work  together  in  the  closest 
manner  possible.  The  husband  would  feel  that 
if  the  stock  of  fowls  or  other  poultr}^  was  below 
the  reasonable  capacity  of  the  land,  he  was 
being  defrauded  of  the  manurial  influence,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  the  goodwife  would  realise 
that  any  failure  in  this  way  was  not  doing 
justice  to  the  farm  as  a  whole.  She  would  not 
interfere  with  the  work  of  cultivation,  5^et  help 
to  promote  it  to  the  fullest  extent.  Men  are 
naturally  more  disposed  to  undertake  risks 
than  are  women,  and  look  at  questions  with  a 


wider  scope,  whereas  women  are  superior  in 
their  attention  to  detail.  It  is  by  the  com- 
bination of  these  faculties  that  success  will  be 
achieved. 

There  are  other  directions  in  which  women 
have  a  field  of  operations  wherein  they  can  find 
full  scope  for  their  energy  and  skill.  Of  these 
there  are  many  examples.  Some  of  the  most 
successful  poultry  breeders  are  women,  who 
have  won  large  rewards  as  a  result  of  pluck  and 
determination,  in  which  they  have  held  their 
own  with  their  male  rivals,  whether  as  fanciers 
or  utilitarians.  Much  more  can  be  done  in  this 
way.     But,  as  is  equally  true  with  men,  the 


A  Mixed  Flock. 

qualities  which  make  for  success  in  this  line 
are  not  given  to  all,  and  are  exceptional.  It  is 
not  correct  that  what  one  has  done  another  can 
do.  Frequently  the  reverse  is  the  case.  There 
are  men  and  women  who  b)^  intuition,  plus  a 
little  experience,  seem  to  get  at  once  to  the 
heart  of  things,  whereas  others  would  never 
stock  breeders  if  the}'-  were  in 
a  decade.  Their  forte  is  iu 
Given  the  capacity  and  know- 
ledge, women  can  do  much  in  this  way,  and 
there  is  no  reason  wh}^  the  number  so  engaged 
should  not  be  largely  increased.  Many  women, 
married  or  unmarried,  could  add  substantially 
to  their  incomes,  especially  when  living  where 


make  successful 
the  business  for 
other  directions. 
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there  are  farms  or  land  available,  and  when 
they  are  not  entirely  dependant  upon  the 
proceeds  for  a  living,  desiring  to  augment  the 
returns.  The  same  is  also  true  on  the  utility 
side.  Where  so  many  have  broken  down  is  that 
the  scope  of  operations  was  not  sufficient  to  yield 
enough  to  live  upon  after  payment  ot  expenses, 
and  thus  there  came  a  steady  drain  upon  the 
capita],,  and  final  ruin.  Such  as  are  provided 
for  otherwise  should  be  spared  from  this  danger. 

We  can  hardly  blame  women  if  they  turn 
attention  to  what  may  be  termed  the  lighter 
branches  of  poultry-keeping.  By  that  it  is  not 
suggested  they  are  incapable  of  hard  and  even 
laborious  work,  for  their  efforts  are  often  heavier 
than  many  men  realise.  There  are,  however, 
directions  for  which  men  are  more  suited,  such 
as  poultry  fattening,  duck  and  goose  farming, 
egg  production  on  a  large  scale ;  in  short, 
whatever  requires  continuous  labour.  Occasion- 
ally a  woman  is  found  who  has  the  physical 
energy  and  will  for  such  work,  but  that  can 
only  be  when  she  has  not  a  multitude  of 
domestic  and  other  duties.  A  man  undertaking 
any  such  enterprises  would  give  his  whole  time 
to  it.  Unless  a  woman  can  do  so  she  cannot 
hope  to  succeed,  even  if  she  is  strong  enough 
for  such  a  task.  Therefore,  I  have  generally 
advised  taking  up  the  lighter  and  more 
remunerative  sides,  such  as  breeding  of  stock 
birds,  sale  of  eggs  for  hatching,  and  day-old 
chicks,  in  all  of  which  branches  there  are  fields 
of  opportunit}^  which  have  only  iust  been 
touched,  nothing  more. 

There  is  another  side  in  which  I  should  like 
to  see  a  trial  made,  namely,  in  respect  to 
co-operative  marketing.  As  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  some  of  the  most  successful  smaller 
depots  have  been  run  by  ladies.  In  one  or  two 
instances  nearly  all  the  members  are  women. 
As  a  rule,  however,  the  place  and  responsibility 
of  the  fair  sex  have  not  been  recognised,  and 
the  men  have  "bossed"  the  concern.  Perhaps  we 
are  given  to  that  sort  of  thing.  At  meetings 
when  provisional  committees  were  being  formed, 
it  has  often  seemed  as  if  women  were  regarded 
as  incapable,  and  only  added  as  a  last  resort. 
That  is  a  mistake.  What  I  have  frequently 
wished  to  see  was  that  the  women  folk  should 
run  these  local  societies  in  many  districts  where 
the  producing  members  are  of  that  sex,  and 
show  what  they  can  do  in  this  direction.  That 
there  would  be  advantages  in  other  ways  is  evi- 
dent. I  do  not  suggest  that  this  could  be  done  in 
societies,  covering  a  larger  area,  for  it  ia  there 
that  men's  work  appears  to  be  specially  required. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  use 
of  women  as  instructresses,  and  for  certain 
classes  of  poultry-keeping  they  are  much  better 
than  men.    Discrimination  is,  however,  neces- 


sary. There  are  many  counties  where  to 
employ  women,  as  has  sometimes  been  done 
simply  because  they  are  cheaper,  or  from  a 
desire  to  prevent  extension  of  the  industry  on 
broader  lines,  is  foolish  in  the  extreme.  Pcultry- 
keeping  differs  totally  from  dairying  in  this 
respect,  in  that  breeding  and  management  on 
an  extensive  basis  are  essential  to  its  develop- 
ment. We  do  not  want  round  pegs  in  square  holes. 
Where,  however,  the  conditions  are  favourable, 
then  women  can  often  exert  a  wider  influence 
than  men,  but  we  do  not  want  a  continuance  01  the 
old  time  notion  that  the  poultry  side  of  farm 
operations  is  purely  women's  work. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  results  of  employ- 
ment of  poultry  women  have  been  altogether 
satisfactory,  although  there  are  exceptions  to 
prove  the  rule.  Many  attempts  have  been  made 
in  this  direction,  but  the  success  has  been  very 
partial.  I  cannot  but  suggest  that  the  training 
has  been  too  superficial,  or  that  the  equipment 
was  small  compared  with  the  requirements. 
Some  of  those  who  have  succeeded  best  but 
prove  what  is  here  suggested.  At  the  same 
time  my  own  view  is  that  we  have  not  in  Britain 
got  hold  of  the  right  class  of  women  tor  this 
work  In  Ireland  it  is  totally  difl"erent.  Or 
where  we  did  so,  before  long  some  young  fellows 
realised  their  merits  and  persuaded  them  that  a 
change  of  scene  was  desirable. 


A  Winner  of  many  Prizes. 

A  White  Wyandotte  cock,  the  property  of  Miss  Edwards, 
an  article  by  whom  appears  on  page  417. 
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SCOTTISH   WOMEN   AND   SCOTTISH  POULTRY. 

Bv  Miss  Kinross. 
(West  of  Scotland  College  Poultry  Farm,  Kilmarnock.) 


N  such  a  progressive  age  as  the  present  one, 
when  women  are  taking  their  place  in  the 
world's  work,  the  question  :  "  What  are  we 
to  do?  What  is  our  special  vocation?" 
naturally  arises.  To  those  women  who  are 
certain  that  they  could  thoroughly  give  their  mind 
to  poultry-keeping,  I  would  unhesitatingly  say,  take 
it  up  seriously  as  a  profession  in  any  of  its  various 
branches.  The  number  of  women  now  engaged  in 
it  is  on  the  increase. 

I  propose  to  say  a  little  on  the  various  branches 
in  which  women  have  great  opportunities  of  doing 
good  work,  and  for  which  they  are  eminently 
qualified. 

Firstly  : — Women  are  being  employed  more  and 
as  teachers  by  the  various  Colleges  and  County 
Councils  in  Great  Britain.  In  Scotland  particularly, 
of  which  1  have  special  knowledge,  the  management 
of  the  poultry  on  farms,  small  holdings,  and  crofts, 
is  already  entirely  under  the  care  of  women,  and  at 
no  distant  date,  with  the  creation  of  new  holdings 
and  crofts,  poultry  will  occupy  a  prominent 
position.  If  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained,  the 
women  will  require  to  be  taught  the  best  methods 
of  management.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  give  the  information  at  their  own 
places,  and,  therefore,  the  teaching  will  consist  of 
visiting  the  farms.  The  poultry-keeper  will  take 
more  kindly  to  a  visit  from  one  of  her  own  sex. 
Women  engaged  in  teaching  must  have  a  wide 
experience  in  the  work  and  must  exercise  infinite 
tact  in  dealing  with  the  poultry-keeper  in  order  to 
overcome  a  certain  amount  of  prejudice  which  at 
present  exists. 

I  believe  the  teaching  of  poultry  by  the  right 
women  in  this  way  will  eventually  bring  about 
marked  success  in  increased  production  both  of 
eggs  and  better  table  fowls.  I  would,  therefore, 
impress  upon  women  the  great  necessity  of  being 
thoroughly  experienced  and  trained  to  undertake 
the  duties  of  teaching  under  trying  conditions. 
Above  all  things,  they  require  tact  and  common- 
sense,  and  to  be  perfectly  healthy  in  order  to  travel 
through  the  country  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 

Secondly  : — Management  of  poultry  on  gentle- 
men's home  farms.  Here  a  woman  has  great  scope 
and  opportunity  of  doing  good  work.  In  many 
cases  the  dairy  work  of  the  farm  is  also  associated 
with  that  of  the  poultry-keeping.  Poultry  are 
kept  for  the  requirements  of  the  household.  They 
are  reared  for  egg  production  ;  for  table  chickens 
at  all  seasons  ;  a  few  ducklings  and  turkeys  being 
also  reared.  On  many  of  those  home  farms  at  the 
present  time,  the  poultry  management  is  undertaken 
by  men  who,  instead  of  keeping  in  view  the  necess- 
ary requirements  of  the  house,  develop  the  stock 
into  exhibition  poultry.  This,  I  consider,  is  a 
mistake.  Women  are  much  less  likely  to  do  so  and 
the  house  will  consequently  be  better  supplied. 


Women  undertaking  the  management  on  the 
above  farms  must  possess  a  good  general  knowledge 
of  the  various  branches,  and  here  there  are  many 
openings  where  good  salaries  can  be  obtained  and 
where  much  good  work  could  be  done  by  intelligent 
women.  At  the  present  day,  on  many  of  these 
home  farms,  eggs  and  table  poultry  are  extremely 
scarce  at  the  very  season  when  they  are  most  de- 
sired. The  stock  is  good  but  the  management  is 
bad.  I  hope  to  see  more  women  engaged  in  this 
branch.  There  is  splendid  scope  attached  to  it  in 
being  able  to  produce  eggs  and  fowls  for  the  table 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year  ;  fine  ducklings  in  season, 
and  first  class  turkeys  for  the  festive  season. 

Thirdly  : — Poultry  on  the  ordinary  farm,  small 
holding,  and  croft.  On  these,  poultry-keeping 
offers  the  very  greatest  possibilities  for  women.  It 
is  here  that  I  should  like  to  see  women  more 
enthusiastic  over  the  work.  It  is  one  way  in  which 
women  could  find  active,  healthy,  absorbing 
employment,  and  live  at  home,  which  is  to  be 
preferred  to  going  out  to  seek  employment  in  other 
channels,  and  possibly  engaged  at  very  confining 
work,  frequently  for  a  mere  pittance.  If  farmers' 
daughters  could  be  roused  more  and  more  to  take  a 


A  well-known  Kentish  lady  who  runs  a  very  large  holding 
in  the  county,  all  the  labour  of  which  she  does  unaided. 
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keen  interest  in  the  poultry  and  to  realise  the 
possibilities  in  their  sphere  alike  of  profit  and 
pleasure  ;  to  take  it  up  more  seriously  on  their  own 
and  to  conduct  it  as  a  business  on  the  farm,  they 
would  be  doing  a  great  work  in  the  interest  of  the 
industry  and  of  the  country  generally.  It  is  the 
many  farm  poultry-keepers  with  a  thorough  know- 
ledge, and  not  a  few  poultry-keepers  pure  and 
simple,  who  will  greatly  increase  the  home  produc- 
tion. They  have  the  land,  practically  speaking, 
free  ;  all  the  advantages  of  scope  and  fresh  ground 
for  the  birds  ;  much  less  expense  for  food  and  ideal 
conditions  for  work,  and  yet  only  a  very  small 
number  of  farmers'  daughters  of  the  country  are 
interested  in  the  fowls  at  all.  They  want  to  be 
taught  methods  by  which  the  work  will  be  agree- 
able. If  the  great  majority  who  could  quite  well 
undertake  the  management  of  the  poultry,  were 
roused  to  a  sense  of  their  duty  and  opportunity, 
egg-production  would  be  bound  to  increase,  and 
they  would  find  tne  work  both  interesting  and 
remunerative, 
the  heart  of 
occupations, 
holdings,  the 


For  women  at  home  and  living 


m 

the  country,  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
Again,  with  the  creation  of  small 
management  of  the  poultry  will 
devolve  upon  the  women  folk.  To  enable  them  to 
make  their  duties  pleasurable,  to  run  their  poultry 
at  a  minimum  of  cost  and  labour,  instruction  must 
be  taken  to  their  homes,  as  such  women  have  little 
time  or  means  to  go  in  search  of  instruction  at  any 
institution.  They  must  be  taught  to  utilise  the 
produce  of  the  holding  to  the  best  advantage. 

Fourthly  : — Poultry  farming  for  women.  This 
branch  should  only  be  undertaken  by  those  who  are 
in  every  way 
suited  to  the 
w^  o  r  k.  They 
must,  first  of  all, 
have  a  wide  and 
varied  experience 
before  sinking 
their  own  capital. 
They  must  be 
adaptable,  active, 
thoroughly  cap- 
able, methodical, 
prepared  to  work 
at  all  hours  and 
in  all  sorts  of 
weather  ;  and, 
above  all,  able  to 
conduct  the  farm 
on  business  lines 
and  to  go  in  for 
a  branch  of  the 
industryfor  which 
they  have  special 
qualifications, 
and  to  work  it  up 
to  a  point  of  per- 
fection. Many 
poultry  ventures 
fail    because  of 


inexperience  and  want  of  application.  They  must 
be  prepared  for  small  beginnings  and  possess  suffi- 
cient capital  to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  farm 
during  the  first  two  or  three  years.  In  many  ways 
women  ought  to  make  more  successful  poultry 
farmers  than  m_en,  as  the  latter  are  more  apt  to 
overlook  detail  work,  which  is  oftentimes  the  road 
to  success. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  remark  that  at  the 
present  time,  and  in  Scotland  especially,  where  the 
industry  is  still  very  much  in  its  infancy,  there  is  a 
decided  impetus,  and  for  the  capable  woman 
excellent  opportunities  to  advance  the  industry. 

I  should  like  to  see  much  more  done  in  the  pro- 
duction of  eggs  at  the  scarce  time,  and  a  steadier 
supply  of  better  class  table  fowls  at  all  seasons. 
Even  we  in  Scotland  are  realising  that  we  must  be 
prepared  to  pay  for  a  better  bird  and  much 
enhanced  prices  have  been  obtained  during  the  past 
season. 

Let  me  make  a  special  appeal  to  the  farmers' 
daughters  all  over  the  country  to  endeavour  as  far 
as  it  is  in  their  power  to  take  a  keener  interest  in 
their  poultry,  and  to  obtain  as  much  information 
as  possible  on  the  subject,  and  to  the  parents  to 
encourage  the  enthusiasm  by  giving  their  assistance 
in  providing  better  housing  and  in  any  other  way 
to  obtain  better  results  and  good  remuneration  for 
the  work  done.  In  this  way  they  will  help  to  keep 
their  daughters  at  home  instead  of  going  out  to 
seek  employment  elsewhere. 


A  Trio  of  White  Orpingtons,  ttie  property  of  iWrs.  Trevor  Williams. 
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WOMEN'S  WORK  FOR  THE   POULTRY  INDUSTRY  IN 

IRELAND. 

By  M.  H.  M. 


T  N  no  country  in  the  world  have  women  played 
such  an  important  part  in  the  development  of 
the  poultry  industry  as  they  have  done  in  Ireland. 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  poultry  produce 
exported  is  produced  on  the  farms  and  cottage 
plots,  and  the  entire  management  of  the  fowls  is, 
over  the  greater  part  of  Ireland,  in  the  hands  of 
women.  'l~he  one  exception  to  this  is  the  Province 
of  Ulster,  where,  in  some  districts,  the  men  take  a 
keen  and  increasing  interest  in  poultry,  regarding 
them  as  a  highly  profitable  branch  of  the  farm 
stock. 

The  reasons  for  this  condition  of  affairs  are 
numerous,  and  are  perhaps  best  summed  up  in  the 
following  extract  from  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  J.  S. 
Gordon  at  The  International  Conference  of  Poultry 
Instructors  and  Investigators  in  July,  1912  : 

"Ireland  is  a  country  of  small 
holdings,  and  recent  land  legis- 
lation has  been  steadily  increasing 
the  number  of  such  holdings  by 
the  splitting  up  of  grazing  farms, 
and  by  the  erection  of  laljourers 
cottages  with  plots  attached.  In 
191 1,  out  of  a  total  of  607,960  hold- 
ings, 353,547  were  above  one  acre 
and  under  30  acres  in  extent,  and, 
in  addition,  there  were  86,906  hold- 
ings of  less  than  one  acre.  Now 
small  holdings  are  essentially  sui- 
ted for  poultr}'  keeping,  because 
the  people  occnp3  ing  such  are,  as 
a  rnle,  poor  and  often  short  of 
capital.  Poultry  keeping  (namely, 
the  production  of  eggs)  gives  a 
quick,  constant,  regular  return  ; 
it  requires  a  comparatively  small 
outlay  of  capital,  and  poultry 
produce  a  much  larger  return  for 
the  amount  of  capital  involved 
than  any  other  class  of  live  stock 
on  the  farm — considerations  which  naturally  weigh 
most  with  small  holders.  Besides  poultry  keeping 
provides  remunerative  employment  for  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  labourers  and  small  farmers.  In 
some  districts  in  Ireland  the  rent  and  taxes  of  the 
holdings  and  the  cost  of  groceries  to  supply  the 
family  are  annually  paid  for  from  the  returns  of  a 
comparatively  small  Hock  of  poultry." 

In  the  past  the  tenant  farmers'  struggle  for 
existence  against  high  rents,  insecurity  of  tenure, 
falling  prices,  and  ignorance  of  the  best  methods  of 
cultivating  the  land  left  him  little  time  to  devote 
to  the  smaller  sources  of  income,  such  as  poultry. 
He  was,  moreover,  in  many  cases  unaware  of  the 
enhanced  demand  for  and  consequently  increased 
prices  of  these  products,  so  that  the  poultry 
remained  the  care  and  perquisite  of  the  women. 
In  those  days  also  a  widespread  dislike  for  poultry 
prevailed  ainongst  the  men  folk,  owing  to  the 
supposed  damage  done  to  crops  by  fowls,  although 
perhaps  it  is  scarely  fair  to  say  this  was  peculiar  to 


Miss  Murphy. 


M.H.M. 


Irish  farmers.  Amongst  the  many  changes  which 
have  of  recent  years  taken  place  in  Ireland,  there  is 
none  more  evident  to-day  than  that  to  be  observed 
in  the  altered  attitude  of  the  average  farmer 
towards  poultry. 

Over  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  however, 
women  are,  and  will  continue,  in  the  main  to  be 
the  poultry  raisers,  and  their  work,  often  carried  on 
under  difficulties,  has  already  achieved  surprising 
results.  It  may  be  urged  that  if  this  work  were  in 
the  hands  of  men  it  would  be  better  done.  Birds 
could  be  kept  farther  afield,  so  avoiding  tainted 
ground  ;  there  would  be  none  of  the  crowding  of 
birds  in  the  farmyard  for  convenience  of  feeding  ; 
and  in  all  probability,  the  breeding  and  feeding 
would  be  better  and  more  systematically  done. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  poultry  are  better  looked 
after  where  the  men  take  an  in- 
terest in  their  management,  but 
in  Ireland  the  greater  part  of  the 
work  will  remain  in  the  hands  of 
v^omen,  and  this  is  as  it  should  be, 
for  there  is  no  branch  of  farm  work 
for  which  they  are  so  well  fitted. 

There  are  few  of  what  may  be 
termed  poultry  farmers  in  Ireland, 
but  some  of  the  most  successful 
poultry  raising  establishments  are 
owned  and  managed  by  women. 

The  work  of  the  Irish  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  poultry 
keeping  is  well  known,  but  of  the 
most  remarkable  feature  of  that 
work  many  readers  may  be  un- 
aware. Practically  all  the  teach- 
ing that  has  been,  and  is  being  now 
done,  has  been  carried  out  bv 
women.  At  present  there  is  no  man  employed 
at  this  work.  This  is  so  opposed  to  English 
methods  that  an  explanation  is  needed,  and  it  is  to 
be  found  in  the  conditions  of  the  country  and  in 
the  people  themselves.  No  one  but  women 
instructors  could  get  into  touch  with  the  daily 
lives  of  the  poultry  keepers,  who  are  the  women 
and  young  girls ;  men  could  never  help  them  in 
the  same  way. 

These  instructors  combine  the  teaching  of 
poultry  keeping  with  that  of  dairy  work,  and  as 
they  are  in  addition  well  trained  in  farm  house- 
keeping", they  are  able  to  exert  an  influence  over 
their  pupils,  the  value  of  which  is  often  incalcuable. 

Public  testimony  has  again  and  again  been 
borne  to  the  personal  influence  of  a  good  and 
capable  teacher  over  the  pupils.  A  distinguished 
clergyman  in  County  Donegal,  stated  at  a  meeting 
of  the  County  Committee  of  Agriculture,  how  in  a 
remote  village  in  that  county  the  pupils  came  to 
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class  wearing  a  good  deal  of  cheap  finery  and 
obviously  not  intending  to  do  much  work.  They 
found  on  arrival  a  teacher  in  a  short  skirt,  neat 
overall,  and  with  her  plain  print  blouse  sleeves 
rolled  well  over  her  elbows.  The  lesson  was  not 
lost  on  the  pupils,  and  in  future  they  came  in  more 
business-like  attire.  Instances  like  this  occur  every 
day,  and  have  their  part  in  the  change  that  is 
taking  part  in  rural  Ireland. 

A  teacher  who  has  been  trained  to  become  an 
expert  worker  with  her  hands,  loves  to  impart  this 
knowledge  to  her  pupils,  and  a  high  degree  of 
proficiency  in  manual  work  is  an  essential 
qualification  of  these  teachers.  Hence  the  ex- 
cellent influence  they  have  in  correcting  the  dis- 
taste for  it,  which  is  unfortunately  too  often  the 
result  of  our  systems  of  primary  and  secondary 


laying  competition  is  run  entirely  by  women.  The 
first  competition  of  the  kind  held,  began  at  the 
Munster  Institute,  Cork,  last  October,  and  the  care 
of  the  300  odd  birds  competing,  forms  part  of  the 
daily  routine  work  of  the  girl  pupils  at  the  school. 
In  a  recent  issue  of  "  The  Illustrated  Poultry 
Record"  a  photograph  appeared  showing  pupils  at 
work  in  the  runs  where  the  competing  birds  are 
located. 

For  the  result  of  all  those  labours,  the  export 
figures  for  1904  (the  first  year  for  which  such 
figures  are  available)  may  be  compared  with  those 
for  igi  I  : 

Eggs.        Poultry.  Feathers.  Total. 

1904  ^^2, 188,104  ^^625,870  ;/:36,459  ^^2,850,433. 
191 1    ;{;2,940,227  ;^85o,926  ^34,921   ;f 3,826,074. 


Poultry  Students  at  the  Munster  Dairy  Institute,  Cork,  where  Miss.  Murphy  is  in  charge. 


education.  One  of  the  most  essential  lessons  our 
young  girls  have  to  learn,  is  that  they  may  labour 
with  their  hands  without  losing  caste  or  dignity, 
and  most  of  the  County  Instructors  are  living 
examples  of  this  fact. 

It  must  not  be  understood  that  there  is  any 
objection  to  men  as  teachers.  Physically  they  are 
far  better  qualified  for  such  work,  and  their 
knowledge  is  often  greater  than  that  of  the  present 
teachers.  The  drafting  of  the  schemes  of  instruction, 
administrative  work,  inspection  and  organisation 
are  almost  all  done  by  men,  but  only  women  could 
ever  become  the  intimate  friends  and  helpers  of  our 
country  women  in  the  way  so  many  of  the 
instructors  have  done. 

Ireland  has  one  more  unique  distinction  in  the 
poultry  world  ;    it  is  the  only  country  where  a 


These  figures  show  that  the  women  of  Ireland 
have  not  only  made  good  their  claim  to  be 
successful  poulty  raisers,  but  they  indicate  that  if 
the  present  progress  continues,  Ireland  will  soon  be 
in  the  front  rank  for  quality  and  quantity  of 
her  poultry  produce — truly  a  remarkable  achieve- 
ment, and  one  of  which  the  women  of  any  country 
might  feel  proud. 


Lending  and  Borrowing  Show  Birds. 

The  Canadian  Black  Minorca  Club  has  expelled  from 
membership  its  President  and  Vice-President,  the  former 
for  lending,  the  latter  for  borrowing  two  Black  Minorca 
male  birds  which  the  last-named  exhibited  at  the  Guelph 
Winter  Fair  last  December,  where  they  were  awarded 
1st  and  2nd  prizes  respectively. 
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HOW  I  BUILT  UP  MY  SUCCESSFUL  FARM. 


By  Miss  Edwards. 


E\'ENTEEN  years  ago  I  found  myself 
facing  the  difficult  problem,  "  How  to 
make  money."  My  health  was  indifferent, 
my  capital  small.  To  benefit  the  former 
and  increase  the  latter  was  my  earnest 
desire,  and  I  spent  much  time  and  thought  with 
this  end  in  view. 

Strangely  enough  a  few  words  in  the  Agony 
Column  of  a  daily  paper  brought  me  the  solution. 
A  poor  governess,  whose  sight  was  impaired, 
advertised  for  ^50  to  enable  her  to  start  poultry- 
keeping.  I  was  at  once  struck  with  the  idea.  I 
reflected  that  if  there  was  any  chance  of  success 
under  such  unfavourable  circumstances,  a  woman 
with  more  capital,  with  business  capabilities,  and 
good  sight,  ought  to  succeed  very  well. 

I  started  cautiously,  not  wishing  to  invest  the 
whole  of  my  capital  in  case  of  failure.  I  settled 
upon  a  cottage  with  eight  acres  of  ground,  about 
one  and  a  half  miles  from  the  railway  station.  I 
did  all  the  work  myself  with  the  help  of  a  boy  on 
Saturday  afternoons. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about  economy.  I 
knew  quite  well  that  the  first  year  or  two  must  be 
a  struggle  and  I  was  braced  for  the  effort.  1  threw 
myself  heart  and  mind  into  the  business.  I  did  not 
give  a  thought  to  relaxation  or  amusement,  unless 
one  can  look  upon  gardening  as  such.  I  economised 
labour  by  working  hard  myself ;  by  seeing  there 
was  no  waste  ;  by  wearing  out  all  my  old  dresses 
and  buying  no  new  ones.  Under  these  conditions 
my  expenses  were  considerably  less  than  might 
have  been  expected,  and  I  soon  saw  that  I  was 
building  up  a  business.  Little  by  little  I  increased 
the  size  of  the  farm  until  I  rented  all  the  available 
ground,  viz.,  sixteen  acres.  My  incubator  room, 
which  had  started  in  one  of  the  small  sitting  rooms, 
had  to  be  transferred  to  an  outbuilding,  and  still 
the  farm  went  on  growing. 

At  this  period  I  had  to  have  more  help,  because 
showing  and  exporting  began  to  take  up  much  of 
my  time.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  day  when  I 
received  the  first  cheque  for  /  20  for  Buff  Orpingtons, 
and  that  for  an  export  order.  To  say  I  felt  my 
fortune  made  is  to  express  it  mildly. 

I  continued  to  rent  my  sixteen  acre  farm  until 
between  four  and  five  years  ago.  For  some  time 
previous  to  this  I  had  found  my  position  decidedly 
cramped,  and  had  it  not  been  for  a  thorough  system 
of  "resting"  the  ground,  which  I  have  always 
observed,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  rear 
such  quantities  of  healthy  chicks  in  such  close 
quarters. 

About  this  time  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure 
a  nice  farm,  with  about  thirty  acres  of  land,  within 
easy  distance  of  the  railway  station.  A  large  cider 
cellar  attached  to  the  house  was  rapidly  transformed 
into  a  model  incubator  room  ;  I  have  now  enough 


incubators  going  to  take  over  3,000  eggs  (apart 
from  the  hens  which  are  used  for  hatching  in  the 
season),  and  still  the  farm  goes  on  growing.  Of 
course  I  do  a  great  deal  in  sittings  of  eggs  and 
newly  hatched  chicks  which  are  despatched  direct 
from  the  "  drying  box,"  usually  in  families  of 
twelve,  although  one  order  received  was  for  1,000. 
The  boxes  are  lined  with  hay  and  form  a  nest 
similar  to  that  of  a  wild  bird.  A  piece  of  flannel 
is  attached  with  tacks  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  box,  resting  on  the  backs  of  the 
chicks,  keeping  them  warm  and  comfortable,  and 
in  the  event  of  the  box  being  overturned  it  prevents 
them  coming  in  contact  with  the  hard  lid. 

Next  to  the  "  day-old  chick  "  sales,  I  sell  a  large 
number  of  stock  and  exhibition  birds,  and  do  a 
large  export  trade.  The  most  historic  of  my 
exports  were  some  Buff  Orpingtons  sent  to 
fvimberley  just  before  the  seige.  There  was  some 
delay  in  transit,  and  the  purchaser  wrote  saying  the 
birds  had  not  reached  him.  I  feared  they  had  been 
seized  by  hungry  "  Tommies,"  who  would  certainh- 
have  made  a  very  recherche  meal.  However, 
although  delayed,  they  reached  their  destination  in 
safety,  and  I  heard  afterwards,  conducted  themselves 
like  good  British  subjects  by  laying  splendidly  right 
through  the  trying  time.  I  have  exported  birds  to 
all  parts  of  the  globe  since  then. 

I  have  made  poultry  farming  pay  by  sheer  hard 
work,  economy,  and  strict  attention  to  business.  By 
this  lat  item  I  mean  three  things.  First,  Prompti- 
tude— never  putting  off  till  to-morrow  what  should 
be  done  to-day.  Second,  Reliability — the  know- 
ledge that  one  is  giving  the  very  best  value  for 
money.  Third,  Personal  Supervision — to  know 
exactly  how  everything  is  done,  when  it  is  done, 
and  to  take  a  personal  interest  in  the  most  minute 
affairs  of  the  farm. 

Frequently  the  uninitiated  think  that  money  is 
easily  made  out  of  poultry,  in  some  magic  way,  at 
the  cost  of  very  little  work,  and  that  little, 
agreeable  work.  It  is  not  enough,  however,  to  be 
fond  of  fresh  air.  The  methods  applying  to  any 
other  business  are  of  vital  necessity  in  poultry- 
keeping,  and  the  chief  elements  to  success  are  a 
fixed  determination  to  succeed,  and  an  ardour  that 
cannot  be  cooled  by  every  small  wind  of  ill  luck. 

I  think  I  may  claim  to  have  made  a  success  of 
poultry  farming.  I  have  built  up  a  good  business, 
and  to-day  I  can  repeat  what  I  have  said  every 
previous  year,  "  The  farm  is  growing,  still  growing," 
and  I  am  just  a  little  proud  of  owning  "The 
Woman's  largest  Poultry  Farm,"  with  six  people 
emplo3'ed  on  it  and  many  students  at  work.  This 
answers  the  question  often  asked,  "  Can  poultry 
pay?,"  as  the  business  has  grown  up  from  a  start 
on  half  an  acre  and  twenty  fowls,  and  very  little 
capital. 
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WOMEN  OF  TO-DAY 

And  how  they  fare  in  the  Poultry  World. 

By  Miss  Carey. 

TT  is  perhaps  a  somewhat  strange  fact,  and  one 
that  often  causes  one  to  stop  and  consider, 
why  so  few  women  take  any  prominent  lead  in  the 
poultry  world  as  compared  with  the  number  of 
men,  taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  women  in  the  country  interested  in 
keeping,  feeding,  rearing  and  marketing  poultry, 
whether  for  killing  or  stock  purposes,  must  exceed 
the  number  of  men  so  employed  by  nearly  fifty  to 
one.    Take,  for  instance,  a  small  country  village, 
such  as  Toynton,  containing  about  80  houses.  At 
about  50  of  these  poultry  are  probably  kept,  vet  in 
only  about  4  cases  do  the  men  of 
the  house  take  any  interest  in  the 
birds.    Were  it  not  for  the  interest 
taken  by  the  women  of  the  country 
in  the  poultry  mdustry  the  markets 
in  our  large  towns  would  fare 
badly  for  eggs  and  table  produce. 

Perhaps  if  the  suffragists  carried 
power  enough  to  influence  the  vast 
body  of  their  own  sex  whom  to-day 
they  profess  to  represent,  they 
could  find  few  ways  that  would 
be  more  generally  felt  throughout 
the  country  than  by  getting  all  the 
women  who  handle  poultry  in  the 
country  to  go  on  strike  and  hold 
up  the  markets.  Has  anyone  ever 
stopped  a  second  to  consider  what 
a  part  poultry  and  eggs  play  in 
the  great  food  store  of  the  country. 
What  would  be  the  result  for  a  few 
weeks  if  no  supplies  were  forth- 
coming ?  Half  the  cooked  food 
consumed  every  day  contains  egg  in 
some  form,  to  render  it  light  and  digestible.  How 
largely  they  are  used  in  some  lines  of  medicine,  and 
in  the  manufacture  of  other  articles,  and  yet  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  throughout  the  country 
the  population  is  much  more  largely  dependant  on 
the  individual  effort  of  women  than  of  men  to 
supply  these  needs,  the  prominent  women  of 
to-day  in  the  poultry  world  are  few  and  far 
between. 

That  there  is  a  big  opening  for  the  women  of 
England  in  poultry  farming  is  undoubted,  the  life 
too  is  one  far  more  suited  to  health  than  long 
hours  confined  in  office  or  shop.  The  work  of 
rearing,  and  tending  growing  life  is  one  to  which 
woman  is  by  nature  born,  and  one  in  which  if  she 
put  her  mind  to  she  should  be  able  always  to 
take  a  lead.  Why  is  it  then  that  comparatively 
few  enter  into  poultry  farming  as  a  business,  or 
care  for  any  work  connected  witli  poultry  outside 
their  own  homes  ? 


MISS  CAREY. 

A  Lady  Poultry  Breeder  of  Inter 
natioual  Fame. 


In  the  exhibition  world  the  scarcity  of  women 
exhibitors  and  members  of  the  clubs  is  especially 
marked.  At  the  Grand  International  Palace  Show 
there  were  roughly  about  200  lady  exhibitors 
among  13,000  exhibits  ;  in  the  Poultry  Club  some 
150  lady  members  among  a  membership  of  about 
1,200,  and  in  the  majority  of  specialist  clubs 
the  lady  members  are  very  limited,  and  only  here 
and  there  are  one  or  two  taking  any  active  lead  on 
committees  or  councils.  The  Poultry  Club  has 
41  members  in  its  governing  body,  40  men  and 
1  lady,  how  few  specialist  clubs  have  more  than 
I  to  3  ladies  in  the  official  positions. 

The  judging  lists  show  a  marked  scarcity  of 
women,  and   here   it  seems  almost  a  real  pity 
women  do  not  devote  more  time  and  attention  to 
the  subject.    Few  will  deny  that  where  beauty  and 
appearances  are  concerned  women  are  no  novices  in 
the  art  of  criticism.    To  a  woman 
\     every  detail  of  curve,  every  tint 
and  variation  of  colour  plays  a 
.<         part  in  life — beauty,  refinement, 
-  *        and  perfection  of  detail  form  her 
greatest  pleasure.  She  goes  through 
life  seeking  unconciously  to  raise 
and  beautify — -is  her  judgment  at 
to  what  constitutes  a  perfect  birn 
of  so  little   account  the  reasod 
women   are   seldom   selected  to 
judge  at  big  events  where  the 
selection  w-ill  set  the  fashion  of 
beauty  of  colour  and  type  for  the 
ensuing  years  ?     Would  the  bird 
of  our  poultry  world  deteriorate 
under  her  guidance  ?  Take  the  new 
varieties  of  poultry  originated  by 
women    of    the    poultry  world 
during  recent  years,  do  they  show 
lack  of  judgment  in   what  the 
public  can  appreciate,  or  deterior- 
ation in  colour  and  beauty  from  the 
original  breed  ?  White  FaveroUes, 
Buff  FaveroUes,  Buff  Orpington  Ducks,  and  Croads 
are  a  few  examples,  while  amongst  such  breeds  as 
game,  Orpingtons,  Campines,  Yokahamas,  Bantams, 
La  Bresse,  Malines,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Silkies. 
We  find  our  judges  continuously  according  the 
honours  to  the  good  taste  and  judgment  of  women 
in  the  selection  of  their  own  exhibits ;  yet  among 
some  hundred  or  more  judges  selected  to  judge  the 
Palace  there  seem  to  be  only  three  ladies  in  the 
list,  of  whom  two  were  judging  breeds  in  con- 
junction with  their  husbands,  and  at  the  Dairy  no 
ladies  seem  on  the  lists  at  all. 

On  show  committees  too,  ladies  do  at  present  very 
little  work  worthy  of  note.  On  a  governing  body  of 
some  hundred  councillors,  patrons,  vice-presidents, 
committees  and  members  that  organize  the  great 
Palace  show  there  are  only  four  ladies,  whilst  in 
the  official  list  of  the  Dairy  Show,  1912,  not  a 
single  ladies'  name  appears  to  be  mentioned,  yet 
surely  here  at  least  in  regard  to  the  lay-out  and 
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display  of  the  birds,  the  comfort,  interest,  and 
attraction  to  visitors  ladies  might  be  a  great 
adjunct  to  such  committees.  Popular  as  these  big 
shows  are,  even  among  the  older  breeders  one  hears 
complaints  of  poor  staging — of  too  little  thought 
for  the  comfort  of  exhibitors  who  are  forced  to  be 
in  attendance  for  many  long  ^^"eary  hours  every 
day,  too  little  attention  to  details  that  might 
instruct  and  arouse  a  wider  interest  in  poultry 
culture  among  visitors  who  are  not  at  the  time 
interested  in  poultry  breeding  ;  and  frequently, 
especially  among  a  wide  range  of  small  shows,  no 


rooms,  lounges,  telephones,  luncheon  and  tea  rooms, 
all  laid  out  to  draw  the  uninterested  outsider 
within  their  walls.  Are  we,  members  of  the 
poultry  world  taking  the  right  course  in  declining 
to  move  ahead  with  the  times?  Is  it  really  best 
to  display  our  birds  and  ridicule  the  idea 
of  spending  money  on  making  the  building 
attractive,  running  our  shows  only  on  ware- 
house lines,  and  yet  expecting  to  attract  the 
wealthy  retail  customer  ?  Is  not  the  fact  that  in  a 
heavy  percentage  of  the  shows  the  gate  money  taken 
is  quite  inadequate  to  meet  the  expenses,  a  sufficent 


A  Scene  on  a  German  Poultry  Farm  where  women  do  the  bulk  of  the  work. 


thought  whatever  of  the  comfort,  or  catering  to 
the  needs  or  refreshments  of  lady  visitors  or 
exhibitors. 

No  doubt  a  few  years  ago  the  conditions  now 
prevailing  were  all  that  could  be  desired, — but  is 
that  the  case  to  day  ?  Look  around  the  great 
business  world  that  caters  to  the  needs  of  the 
general  public,  and  see  the  vast  change  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  places  where  the  goods  the 
public  buy  are  displayed.  Go  into  big  stores  such 
as  Harrods,  Selfridges,  Peter  Robinsons  and  note 
how  the  comfort  of  the  customer  is  considered  on 
every  hand — hundreds — nay  thousands  of  pounds 
spent  merely  on  attractiveness  in  display,  reading 


proof  that  the  public  are  dissatisfied  with  our 
methods  ?  Are  we  to  continue  to  have  the  public 
dissatisfied,  to  let  the  shows  be  financial  failures 
year  by  year,  to  let  the  interest  in  the  exhibitors 
world  gradually  decline,  or  are  we  going  to 
seriously  discuss  the  problem  as  to  how  it  would  be 
possible  to  display  our  birds  in  lines  that  would 
appeal  to  the  country  ? 

Perhaps  the  methods  of  ladies  if  applied  to  these 
show  committees  might  be  too  drastic,  it  would  be 
a  case  of  spring  cleaning  no  doubt,  and  for  a  time 
the  usual  chaos  might  reign  supreme — Rearranged 
We  can  picture  exhibitors  hunting  round  for  their 
birds  amidst  the  palms  and  shrubs,  wide  alleys  and 
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greenery  that  would  break  up  present  dull  mono- 
tony in  many  instances,  but  the  thought  has  some 
possibilities  and  if  horticultural  and  agricultural 
exhibitions  would  join  hands  "  under  the  same  roof 
a  very  different  complexion  might  be  put  into  the 
result  obtained  at  the  present  day  by  exhibitions 
without  extra  cost. 

From  a  practical  business  standpoint  there  are 
few  in  the  poultry  world  who  are  not  agreed 
that  our  methods  of  promoting  the  exhibiting  of 
poultry  by  our  present  system  of  exhibitions  as  is  not 
altogether  a  successful,  but  it  is  always  the  same 
cry.  We  dare  not  run  the  risks  such  expense 
might  incur,  it  is  so  hard  to  get  subscriptions,  and 
so  matters  slip  on  and  "  from  the  days  of  Noah  to 
the  present  day  the  birds  have  been  staged  in  the 
same  old  way  in  the  Fancy."  But  still  it  seems 
there  should  be  some  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  if 
each  individual  member  of  the  Fancy  would  take 
an  interest,  and  here  lies  a  wide  scope  for  women's 
energy  if  she  cared  to  expend  it,  for  surely  arrange- 
ment and  display  inside  a  buildmg  is  usually  her 
strongest  point.  How  often  does  a  woman  go  into 
a  room  where  tables  and  chairs  have  been  arranged 
in  hard,  comfortless,  straight  lines,  and  by  a  turn 
and  a  twist  here  and  there,  and  a  few  trifling 
additions  a  look  of  comfort  and  attractiveness  is 
immediatedly  imparted. 

In  how  many  country  houses  of  England  to-day 
is  anv  care  or  interest  bestowed  to  the  birds  kept 
for  the  production  of  eggs  and  birds  for  the  table  ? 
Yet  here  alone  lies  a  hobby  that  might  fill  in  many  an 
idle  hour,  to  good  account.  The  handling  of  nature, 
harnessing  her  as  it  were  and  forcing  her  to  do 
your  bidding  can  be  a  task  more  difficult  of  accom- 
plishment, and  hence  more  facinating  than  any 
sport.  The  production  of  new  and  more 
beautiful  or  useful  breeds  and  varieties,  the 
perfecting  of  existing  ones,  the  formation  of 
valuable  laying  strains  that  can  be  relied  on  to 
produce  the  highest  number  of  eggs  possible  in  a 
year,  and  to  work  on  towards  the  increasing  of  the 
egg  yield  to  even  higher  records  than  at  present 


known,  these  form  a  few  of  the  interests  within  the 
home  circle  and  beyond.  To  fix  the  standards  of 
our  breeds  by  good  judgment  when  called  into  the 
ring,  to  promote  good  fellowship  and  popularity  of 
our  clubs  by  an  influence  in  organisation — to 
increase  the  popularity  in  breeding  and  exhibiting 
of. poultry  especially  among  the  wealthier  classes 
by  promoting  shows  that  would  cater  to  their 
interests  are  surely  desirable  ends.  To  those  who 
handle  the  pen  to  remember  its  power  is 
estimated  as  greater  than  the  sword  ;  it  is  a  living 
thing  to  influence  for  good  or  evil,  for  better  for 
worse  the  cause  that  you  have  in  hand. 

Is  there  nothing  in  this  that  appeals  to  the 
women  in  England  seeking  interests  in  life  ?  In 
thousands  of  cases  the  birds  have  in  any  case  to 
be  kept  to  provide  poultry  and  eggs  for  the  house,  but 
are  relegated  to  the  care  of  the  servants  and 
consequently  frequently  an  expense  only 
tolerated  to  ensure  new  laid  eggs.  If  asked 
why  this  is  so,  the  reply  is  "  they  don't  interest." 
Viewed  however  in  the  light  of  the  above 
remarks,  is  there  not  a  deeper  interest  in  handling 
nature  and  adapting  her  to  your  requirements,  of 
improving,  beautifying  or  creating  new  breeds,  of 
extending  your  interests  beyond  your  own  im- 
mediate circle,  in  promoting  the  keeping  of  poultry, 
which,  in  some  countries  ranks  second  only  to 
wheat  as  a  food  supply  to  the  population, 
remembering  how  in  an  island  like  England 
threatened  permanently  under  existing  conditions 
in  event  of  war,  by  the  blockade  of  our  ports  how 
urgent  it  is  that  every  effort  be  made  to  encourage 
England  to  supply  her  own  food  supplies  wfth 
home  grown  produce  when  possible  ? 

Woman's  status  in  the  poultry  world  to-day 
may  be  practically  nil  as  a  controlling  force — but 
as  a  working  force  it  far  outweighs  that  of  men. 
The  control,  however,  lies  open  to  all  who 
are  sufficiently  interested  to  step  in,  and  a 
warm  welcome  is  extended  in  many  circles 
to  woman's  efforts  to  help  forward  the  cause  both 
in  the  utility  or  exhibition  sections. 


A  SCOTTISH  LADIES'  POULTRY  FARM. 
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WHAT  WOMEN  CAN  DO 
IN  WALES. 

By  Miss  Beatrich  Chambers. 

'"PHERE  may  be  short  cuts  to  making  a  fortune, 
there  are  none  towards  making  a  livelihood. 
Given  perseverance  however,  and  a  love  of  creatures, 
I  believe  more  women  would  do  well  out  of  utility 
poultry  keeping  than  they  would  out  of  anything 
else.  The  gifted  poultry-woman  is  born,  then  made, 
and  it  is  the  making  which  we  ordinary  people 
have  to  consider. 

As  to  the  making,  there  are  suggestions  enough 
and  to  spare.    Training  can  be  had  from  colleges, 
poultry  papers,  and  practical  experience,  but  the 
love  of  the  birds 
carries  us  far  in 
combination 
with  common- 
sense  and  a  re- 
liable poultry 
paper. 

Women  are,  as 
a  rule,  influenced 
in  their  choice  of 
a  start  by  ties  of 
relations  and 
friends,  and  in 
nine  cases  out  of 
ten  those  advisers 
have  not  enough 
confidence  in  the 
beginner.  Why 
should  almost 
every  advertise- 
ment stipulate 
for,  near  London 
or    Eastbourne  ? 

Of  course,  it  is 
difficult  to  steer 
between  eccen- 
tricity and  the 
common-place. 
But  why,  if  it  is 
meritorious  to 
pioneer  in  Canada,  is  it  out  of  the  question  to  do 
so  in  Great  Britain  ?  We  want  hundreds  of  acres 
opened  up  and  colonised  afresh  in  our  own  land. 

When  the  ever-memorable  egg  train  penetrated 
South  Wales  it  was  as  veritable  a  piece  of  pioneer- 
ing as  has  been  done  on  British  soil  since  the 
Restoration.  Now  again  the  work  has  been  taken 
up,  and  we  await  results.  Meanwhile,  let  me  say 
this.  The  first  train  led  to  an  awakening  of  interest 
hardly  credible  to  those  who  knew  the  previous 
apathy.  It  strengthened  the  farmers'  co-operative 
societies.  It  led  to  Mrs.  Saunders-Davies  at  once 
starting  an  egg  and  poultry  association  at  Boncarth, 
to  Miss  Harries,  of  Trywyn,  and  myself  undertaking 
a  series  of  village  lectures,  resulting  in  the  Granston 


and  District  Egg  Association  which  she  conducts 
so  brilliantly. 

I  was  asked  to  speak  on  poultry  at  the  Fishguard 
Farmers'  Show,  which,  in  all  its  seventy  successful 
years,  had  never  heard  voice  of  woman  before ;  at 
the  close  the  cattle  judge  from  the  Midlands  rose 
and  corroborated  every  word.  They  have  now 
done  me  the  honour  to  make  me  a  Vice-President. 
I  suggest  to  women  who  are  not  bound  to  any 
particular  part,  to  enquire  into  the  reports  of  Welsh 
poultry  and  egg  societies  as  to  getting  rough  land, 
and  old-fashioned  cottages  near  by,  where  produce 
can  be  taken  directly  off  their  hands.  Better  still, 
come  and  see.  Rents  are  low,  life,  living,  and 
wages  inexpensive.  Market  gardening  is  practically 
unknown,  the  apple  crop  never  fulfils  the  demand. 
Glorious  air,  beautiful  scenery,  and  an  opportunity 


A  flock  of  Mr.  S.  G.  Hanson's  White  Leghorns  on  his  farm  near  Basingstoke. 


for  making  themselves  of  value  and  standing, 
desired  amid  a  crowd,  await  the  oncomer.  I  should 
suggest  as  adjuncts,  a  speciality  in  snowdrops  and 
winter  violets  as  being  compatible  with  the  mild 
climate  and  early  springs. 

I  keep  White  Orpingtons,  FaveroUes,  Leghorns, 
and  Runner  ducks  ;  they  thrive  well,  yet  never  can 
I  still  the  clamour  of  Miss  Harries  for  eggs,  eggs, 
and  yet  more  eggs.  Summer  visitors  arrive  in  their 
season,  and  they  would  consume  far  more  eggs  and 
poultry  were  there  any  thought-out  methods  of 
supplying  them. 

I  ask,  "  Who  has  resolution  enough  to  start 
afresh  in  a  new,  yet  still  the  same  dear  old, 
Country  ?  " 
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POULTRYWOMEN. 

By  J.  W.  Hurst. 

TS  it?  The  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
whether  it  is  woman's  work  to  keep  fowls 
and  to  undertake  all  the  duties  involved  in  the 
industrial  production  of  eggs  and  chickens.  It 
is  a  very  modern  question.  At  one  time  no  one 
suspected  that  it  was  a  man's  work.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  man  has  really  invaded  the 
woman's  sphere,  thus  reversing  the  recent 
tendency,  and  having  done  so  he  now  suggests 
that^ poultry-keeping  is  too  much  for  a  woman. 
But  is  it  ?  ;  and  if  the  truth  be  told  who  are  the 
really  important  raisers  of  table  chickens  and 


There  is  an  ever  growing  need  for  widening 
the  opportunities  for  women,  but  although  they 
may  be  as  capable  as  men  of  managing  the 
work  of  a  large  poultry  and  egg-producing 
concern  it  does  not  follow  that  they  will  be  able 
to  make  a  living  at  it.  If  it  were  so  they  would 
succeed  where  the  majority  of  men  have  failed. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  there  are  no  opportunities 
for  specialists,  but  that  development  must  be 
mainly  along  the  line  of  production  on  the  farm 
and  small  holding,  concurrently  with  the  other 
uses  of  agricultural  land. 

Here  and  there  women,  as  well  as  men,  may 
do  relatively  greater  things,  but  when  the  issue 
is  doubtful  in  the  hands  of  men  it  would  be 


An  Irish  Poultry  Instructress  and  her  class  in  County  Kildare. 


market  eggs  if  not  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
farmers  and  cottagers  ? 

The  question  does  not  seem  to  bear  serious 
discussion  if  we  admit,  and  the  facts  cannot  be 
gainsaid,  that  the  bulk  of  home  grown  supplies 
is  an  agricultural  output.  That  being  so,  can 
it  be  seriously  contended  that  the  farmers  and 
their  labourers  are  very  largely  or  directly 
responsible  for  poultry  products  ?  It  is  obvious 
that  those  who  question  the  suitability  of  the 
work  for  women  look  at  the  matter  from  a 
different  standpoint,  having  in  mind  women 
of  a  different  stamp,  and  a  more  elaborate  scheme 
of  poultry  farming.  Even  so,  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  inherent  reason  why  a  woman 
should  not  be  as  capable  of  managing  the  work 
as  a  man,  given  equal  conditions  and  the 
assistance  for  which  a  man  provides  in  the 
conduct  of  extensive  operations.  With  the  one 
sex  as  with  the  other  the  result  depends  mainly 
upon  individual  fitness. 


unfair  to  encourage  women  to  embark  upon 
hazardous  adventures.  The  common  sense  of 
the  matter  is  to  develop  and  improve  the 
existing  output  and  methods  of  the  countryside, 
and  this  is  as  much — if  not  more — the  work  of 
agricultural  women  as  of  men.  It  is  work  for 
countrywomen  rather  than  a  panacea  for  the 
ills  of  those  who  would  escape  from  towns,  and 
it  would  be  nonsense  to  question  the  ability  of 
countrywomen  to  keep  fowls. 

She  may  not  know  it,  or  be  ready  to  admit 
the  fact,  but  what  the  countrywoman  needs  is 
instruction.  She  also  needs  encouragement, 
and  some  co-operation  on  the  part  of  her  men- 
folk. Where  this  is  given  the  results  are 
satisfactorily  remunerative,  and  often  surprising 
to  the  mere  male.  As  an  instance,  and  one  of 
many  that  could  be  cited,  a  farmer  who  was  for 
many  years  a  near  neighbour  of  mine,  allowed 
his  daughter  the  use  of  his  available  land  for 
chicken  rearing,  accepting  the  manurial  product 
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as  rent  for  the  accommodation.  She  bought 
and  paid  for  all  food,  made  or  purchased  all 
appliances,  hired  what  labour  she  required  and 
marketed  her  produce.  Over  a  series  of  years, 
during  \Yhich  I  lived  in  the  locality,  her  net 
profits  averaged  ^100  per  annum,  as  was  proved 
to  m}-  satisfaction  from  inspection  of  accounts. 
There  are  countless  countr}-  girls,  strong  and 
capable,  who  are  quite  as  favourably  situated  if 
they  would  onl}-  realize — or  were  allowed  to 
take  advantage  of — their  opportunities.  In  this 
case  the  poultry  producing  oj^erations  were  not 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  ordinary  work  of 
the  farm,  and  the  girl  found  time  to  render  a 
fair  share  of  assistance  in  the  dair}'.  There  is 
nothing  very  exceptional  in  such  circumstances, 
unless  it  be  that  both  father  and  daughter 
possessed  nous  in  common. 

It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  a 
women  can  as  easily  go  and  earn  ^100  a  year 
by  chicken  rearing  on  her  own  account.  I  do 
not  sa}'  that  it  is  impossible  (so  few  things 
realh^  are  to  some  people)  but  that  the  conditions 
are  so  different  as  to  make  it  improbable.  It  is 
the  woman  who  can  combine  her  work  with 
that  of  the  man  that  stands  to  win,  and  if 
farmers  would  give  the  necessar}'  encouragement 
more  daughters  would  remain  content  with 
countrs'  life.  It  is  of  course  obvious  that  there 
are  other  considerations,  but  such  a  result  would 
at  least  have  the  effect  of  making  5'oung  men 
less  eager  to  leave  the  land,  and  to  that  extent 
serve  as  a  factor  in  keeping  countr}'  people  on 
it — a  much  more  hopeful  ambition  than 
that  of  getting  them  back  again.  It  is  recorded 
in  a  report  of  the  Ro3^al  Commission  on 
Agriculture  that  poultr}'  rearing  tended  to  earh' 
marriages  in  Sussex,  as  by  thrift  and  industr}' 
it  was  possible  to  save  mone}'  quickl3^  Let  us, 
therefore,  scout  the  idea  that  poultrj-  keeping  is 
not  woman's  work,  but  let  us  also  recognise 
that  there  is  need  for  a  lot  of  teaching. 

The  Irish  have  learnt  a  lesson  in  this 
connection,  and  their  experience  is  well  worth 
careful  consideration — although  the  conditions 
are  somewhat  dissimilar.  There  is,  however, 
this  about  the  propagandism  of  the  Irish 
Department  of  Agriculture — it  has  aimed  at 
the  conversion  of  the  w^omen,  and  results  are 
justifying  the  method.  As  Mr.  Campbell, 
Assistant  Secretary-  in  respect  of  Agriculture, 
put  it  at  the  Dublin  Conference  in  191 1  : — 
"  Poultr}'  keeping  did  not  occup5'  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  the  countr}'  that  position  as  a 
calling  to  which  its  importance  entitles  it. 
Farmers  and  their  sons  did  not  view^  the 
industry  as  one  worth}^  of  their  personal 
attention,  nor  can  the}^  even  3'et  be  easilj^ 
induced  to  regard  it  as  a  serious  business. 
Fortunateh",  however,  the  women  of  the  country- 


put  a  higher  estimate  upon  it.  They  quickly 
realised  the  need  for  improvement  and  develop- 
ment, and  rose  superior  to  the  scorn  often 
meted  out  to  the  idea  that  poultry^-keeping  could 
be  made  an  important  source  of  national 
wealth." 

I  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  country-- 
women of  Great  Britain  are  less  amenable  to 
reason  than  those  of  Ireland,  and  it  is,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  from  my  more  extensive  know- 
lege  of  the  women  on  this  side  of  St.  George's 
Channel  that  I  am  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
egg  and  chicken  production  is  woman's  work  as 
much  as  man's.  Within  the  last  few  weeks  I 
have  seen  side  b}'  side  the  handiwork  of  English 
and  Irish  women,  and  have  duly  admired  the 
skill  of  both.  This  was  at  the  Bath  and  West 
Show  at  Truro  where  in  the  table  poultry^ 
classes  a  lady  of  Wexford  competed  with  ladies 
of  Somerset  and  Berks,  with  results  that 
redounded  to  the  credit  of  the  trio,  who  divided 
between  them  the  six  prizes  in  two  cross-bred 
classes. 

Any'one  who  is  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the 
more  important  of  the  agricultural  shows,  and 
noting  the  exhibits  in  the  dead  poultry-  classes 
will  not  need  to  be  told  that  this  is  by  no  means 
an  isolated  example,  and  do  not  the  women  take 
the  majority  of  the  prizes  in  the  egg  classes? 
These  facts  are  surely^  significant,  and  suflScient 
to  establish  the  claims  of  the  women  to  equal 
rights  with  the  men — in  the  poultry  industry 
at  any-  rate.  Other  matters  are  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  article. 


LATE-HATCHED  CHICKENS. 

np^HOSE  who  have  failed  to  raise  as  large  a 
number  of  chickens  as  they  expected  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season  need  not  feel  discouraged, 
for  there  is  still  time  to  make  up  the  deficiency  by^ 
rearing  a  few  broods  hatched  in  July,  and 
they  can  be  reared  without  difficulty,  if  carefully 
tended.  The  secrets  of  success  wdth  late  broods, 
as  discovered  by-  the  writer  in  the  course  of  a  long 
and  varied  experience  in  raising  chickens  of  many 
breeds  at  all  seasons,  are  disclosed  in  the  following 
paragraphs  : 

I.  The  attendant  must  take  the  same  interest 
in  the  late  broods  as  was  taken  in  the  first  chicks 
of  the  year,  and  must  give  them  as  full  a  share  of 
attention  as  was  found  necessary  for  raising  the 
early  chicks.  This  is  not  often  done,  for  the 
interest  in  one's  work  begins  to  flag  when  it 
becomes  necessary  to  repeat  the  same  operations 
month  after  month  and  to  continue  them  into  a 
time  which  to  many^  seems  unseasonable.  Failure 
with  late  broods  may  in  many  cases  be  attributed 
to  this  lack  of  interest  and  attention,  and  unless 
the  poultry-keeper  has  made  up  his  mind  to  take 
a  keen  interest  in  his  late  chicks  and  to  give  them 
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all  the  care  they  need  he  had  better  leave  the  eggs 
unset  and  send  them  to  the  nearest  grocer's  shop, 
for  he  will  make  more  money  this  way. 

2.  Eggs  for  quick-maturing  breeds  ought  to  be 
chosen  for  late  setting,  because  chickens  of  the 
larger  breeds,  which  are  slow  in  developing,  will 
prove  unprofitable  when  late  hatched.  Leghorns, 
Minorcas,  Wyandottes,  or  any  of  the  small  or  medium 
fowls,  will  often  lay  in  November  or  December 
if  hatched  now,  and  may  thus  prove  niore  profitable 
than  earlier-hatched  chickens  of  the  same  breeds  ; 
but  if  Dorkings,  Brahmas,  Langshans,  and  fowls  of 
this  kind  have  not  been  hatched  by  the  end  of 
April,  it  is  advisable  to  refrain  from  hatching  them 
until  autumn  or  early  winter.  Hatched  at  this 
time,  they  will  come  in  as  large  roasters  in  spring", 
when  prices  are  always  remunerative. 

3.  It  is  of  primary  importance  that  eggs  selected 
for  hatching  late  in  the  season  should  come  from 
fresh  stock.  By  this  I  mean  that  failure  will 
generally  result  from  hatching  eggs  from  the  stock 
which  have  been  confined  to  their  breeding-pens 
since,  perhaps,  last  December,  whilst  success  is 
attained  by  mailing  up  a  pen  of  stock  birds  which 
are  "  fresh  " — birds  which  have  not  been  yielding 
eggs  steadily  for  months  past.  In  order  to  have 
stock  fresh  for  late  breeding  it  is  always  advisable 
to  keep  two  or  three  male  birds  reserved,  keeping 
them  away  from  the  hens  until  they  are  required 
for  the  making  up  of  a  late  pen  ;  and  hens  or 
pullets  can  be  taken  from  amongst  those  which 
have  hatched  and  reared  early  broods,  and  which 
have  thus  been  relieved  from  the  strenuous  task  of 
egg-laying  for  a  considerable  part  of  spring.  A 
pen  made  up  from  such  fowls  will  supply  eggs 
which  are  far  more  suitable  for  late  hatching  than 
the  eggs  from  a  pen  which  has  been  laying 
continuously  for  several  months. 

4.  Now  that  the  weather  has  become  warm, 
very  great  care  is  necessary  in  the  collecting  of 
eggs  from  the  nests  at  frequent  intervals  throughout 
the  day.  and  also  in  the  keeping  of  them  if  they 
have  to  be  kept  for  many  days  before  being 
incubated.  Often  at  tliis  time  we  find  great  brood- 
iness  amongst  hens,  and  in  a  very  few  hours  a 
broody  hen  in  the  laying-boxes  will  spoil  any  new- 
laid  eggs  she  sits  upon.  Again,  we  have  a  higher 
temperature  now  than  we  have  had  for  some  time 
past,  and  it  is  inadvisable  to  store  the  eggs  in  a 
warm  pantry  or  kitchen. 

5.  Late  broods  will  not  live  or  thrive  upon  the 
same  ground  as  has  been  occupied  by  the  earlier 
chicks,  and  herein  lies  the  mistake  which  is  most 
often  made  by  those  attempting  to  raise  late 
chickens.  Let  them  be  provided  with  a  piece  of 
ground  which  has  not  been  occupied  by  poultry 
this  year  or  at  least  for  the  past  month  or  two,  and 
let  them  have  clean,  freshly-painted  coops  and 
other  appliances,  and  there  is  no  more  trouble 
about  raising  chicks  in  July  than  there  is  in  March 
or  April. 


LADIES  OF  NOTE  IN  THE 
POULTRY  WORLD. 

The  Marchioness  of  Salisbury. 

No  name  has  stood  more  prominently  forward 
during  recent  years  in  connection  with  the  poultry 
industry  than  that  of  Lady  Salisbury,  who,  as 
president  of  the  National  Poultry  Organisation 
Society  since  its  inception  in  1898,  has  given 
unreservedly  of  time  and  means  to  the  promotion 
of  the  work  of  that  Society  and,  therefore,  of 
poultry-keeping  generally.  Her  ladyship  combines 
high  social  position  with  determined  but  quiet 
pursuit  of  any  object  in  view,  and  it  is  freely 
admitted  that  the  present  position  of  poultry- 
keeping  on  utility  lines  is  largely  owing  to  her 
efforts  and  influence.  Those  who  are  associated 
with  Lady  Salisbury  in  committees  speak  most 
warmly  as  to  the  ability  shown  in  her  conduct  of 
meetings  and  her  clearness  of  view.  Lady 
Salisbury  is  also  president  of  the  Hatfield  branch 
of  the  N.P.O.S.  and  was  president  of  Section  E  at 
the  second  National  Poultry  Conference  at  Reading 
in  1907.  She  is  the  daughter  of  the  fifth  Earl  of 
Arran  and  in  1887  married  Viscount  Cranborne, 
who  succeeded  to  the  marquisate  of  Salisbury  in 
1903. 

Her  Excellency,  The  Countess  of  Aberdeen. 

The  Countess  of  Aberdeen  has  for  many  years 
manifested  a  keen  interest  in  the  extension  of 
poultry-breeding,  not  alone  upon  her  estate  at 
Haddo,  Aberdeenshire,  where  she  had  a  fine  poultry 
establishment,  one  of  the  best  in  the  country,  but 
wherever  occupying  the  high  position  to  which  Lord 
Aberdeen  has  been  called  in  Ireland  and  Canada.  It 
was  during  their  first  Irish  Viceroyalty  in  1885-6 
that  the  opportunities  in  that  country  were  realised, 
and  Her  f^xcellency  helped  greatly  in  the  earlier 
efforts  to  improve  the  stock  of  poultry  kept  in  that 
country.  Political  changes  made  the  period  of 
service  very  brief,  only  about  six  months,  but 
during  that  time  the  foundations  of  developments 
in  many  directions  were  laid.  When  Lord 
Aberdeen  was  made  Governor-General  of  Canada 
in  1892,  another  field  of  operation  presented  itself, 
and  considerable  interest  was  shown  in  the  poultry 
section  of  the  Experimental  Farm  at  Ottawa,  in 
charge  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Gilbert,  the  doyen  of  Canadian 
poultry  instructors.  Since  they  returned  to  Dublin 
in  igo6  Lady  Aberdeen  has  given  the  weight  of 
her  great  influence  to  extension  of  all  branches  of 
production.  Such  a  brief  summary  records  but  a 
little  of  the  part  taken  by  Lady  /Aberdeen  in  this 
special  subject,  and  makes  no  attempt  to  recognise 
the  manifold  scope  of  her  activities  in  support  of 
movements  for  the  general  advancement  of  every 
section  of  the  community. 

Mrs.  A.  Trevor-Williams. 

In  our  issue  of  December,  1901),  there  appeared 
an  article  descriptive  of  the  Clock  House  Poultry 
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Farm,  Byfleet,  of  which  Mis.  Trevor-Williams  is 
the  lessee.  The  farm,  which  consists  of  about  four 
acres  of  pasture,  is  part  of  a  general  stock-farm  of 
nearly  two-hundred  acres  owned  by  Mr.  Trevor- 
Williams,  and  was  started  about  five  years  ago 
with  the  object  of  producing  utility  poultry  and 
eggs.    Since  then,  however,  the  desire  to  improve 


Mrs.  TREVOR-WILLIAMS. 

her  stock  has  led  Mrs.  Trevor-Williams  to  specialise 
in  certain  breeds,  notably  White  Wyandottes  and 
White  Orpingtons.  With  these  she  has  had  many 
successes  at  important  shows. 

At  the  same  time,  she  has  never  neglected  the 
utility  side  of  the  business,  and  recently  there  have 
been  important  developments  in  this  direction. 
Since  our  visit,  for  instance,  she  has  set  up  a 
fattening  establishment  for  retail  and  wholesale 
marketing — probably  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in 
the  district.  Mrs.  Trevor-Williams  is  a  very  keen 
poultry  -  keeper,  and 
pays  the  closest  person- 
al attention  both  to 
the  exhibition  and  to 
the  production  sides. 

Miss  Carey. 

A  most  successful 
exhibitor  is  the  lady 
whose  name  appears 
above.  The  evolution- 
ary process  is  interest- 
ing. Starting  about 
fifteen  years  ago  with 
only  back-yard  accom- 
modation, the  initial 
experience  was  gained 
with  a  few  birds  kept 
for  several  years,  but 
successfully  so.  About 
1904  a  visit  to  India 
necessitated  clearing 
out  the  entire  stock. 


Returning  eighteen  months  later,  Miss  Carey 
turned  again  to  her  old  hobby  and  determined  to 
conduct  operations  on  a  larger  scale  and  on 
business  lines,  inclusive  of  exhibiting.  Selection 
was  made  of  Black,  White,  and  Buff  Orpingtons 
from  leading  yards,  and  from  the  first  success 
followed  speedily,  which  has  continued  to  the 
present,  as  the  records  of  the  past  season  tell ;  so 
much  so,  in  fact,  that  the  sale  of  birds  has  rapidly 
grown.  To  the  stock  named  above  was  added 
Mr.  Horbury's  stud  of  Reynolds  White  Orpingtons, 
regarded  as  among  the  finest  known.  The  yards 
at  Toynton  Rectory,  Spilsby,  now  occupy  over  ten 
acres,  and  it  is  the  intention  shortly  considerably 
to  increase  the  area. 

Whilst  Miss  Carey  has  won  fame  as  an  exhibitor 
with  the  breeds  named,  these  do  not  absorb  her 
sole  attention.  The  blue  ideal  has  fascinated  her, 
and  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  produce  a  true 
blue,  instead  of  the  dull  greys  so  often  seen.  Last 
year  a  White  FaveroUe  was  produced,  and  also  a 
Bufl  FaveroUe,  but  the  latter,  at  any  rate,  has  not 
yet  been  perfected  sufficiently  to  become  recognised 
among  exhibition  varieties.  The  former,  however, 
has  much  to  recommend  it.  Exhibition  points  are 
not  everything,  in  Miss  Carey's  judgement,  nor 
does  she  approve  of  the  rage  for  size  to  which 
some  judges  attach  so  much  importance.  She 
believes  that  poultry,  as  other  animals,  should  be 
judged  as  to  points  in  conformity  with  the  leading 
economic  quality,  and  not  merely  for  that  which  is 
of  lesser  value. 

Mrs.  L.  C.  Prideaux. 

This  lady  is  known  for  her  advocacy  of,  and 
success  with,  the  Yokohama  fowl.  From  her 
establishment  at  Lindfield,  near  Haywards  Heath, 
have  come  many  of  the  best  specimens  within  recent 
years,  and  she  has  worked  hard  to  popularise  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  breeds  we  possess. 


Mrs.  PRIDEAUX. 

The  gueat  Yokohama  breeder. 
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SUMMER  MANAGEMENT. 

By  F.  W.  Parton  (the  University,  Leeds). 

jITH  the  finish  of  the  hatching  season  the 
most  arduous  time  of  the  poultry- 
keeper's  year  is  over,  but  it  must  not  be 
imagined,  for  one  moment,  because  there 
is  no  one  particular  phase  requiring  atten- 
tion more  than  another,  that  the  owner  may  rest  on 
his  oars,  and  drift  until  the  autumn  sales  of  stock 
birds  commence.  Summer  management  is  import- 
tant  in  that  every  branch,  without  exception, 
requires  most  rigid  supervision.  Avoidance  of 
overcrowding  on  the  land,  and  the  provision  of 
shade  from  the  sun's  rays,  breaking  up  of  the  breed- 
ing pens,  finding  accommodation  for  the  stock  after 
separation,  sweetening  of  the  breeding  pens,  weed- 
ing out,  fattening  the  culls,  disposal  of  old  hens, 
and  the  care  of  and  feeding  the  half-grown  chickens 
all  come  into  summer  management. 

One  of  the  most  important  items  for  considera- 
tion with  the  approach  of  hot  weather,  is  that  the 
ground  shall  not  be  overstocked  with  chickens. 
This  is  £1  most  fruitful  cause  of  trouble,  and  one 
that  may  have  a  devastating  effect.  The  tendency 
to  overcrowd  is  undoubtedly  greater  at  the  present 
time  of  year  than  it  is  at  any  other  season,  since 
the  poultry  yard  is  well  stocked  with  fowls  of  all 
ages  and  sizes.  Many  of  the  old  hens  are  not  yet 
disposed  of,  and  their  numbers  are  augmented  with 
the  breaking  up  of  the  breeding  pens,  since  very 
often,  on  its  abandonment,  the  occupants  are  turned 
loose  among  the  main  flock.  Chickens  ai e  growing 
and  week  by  week,  they  are  requiring  more  space 
and  fresh  ground  if  their  growth  and  condition  are 
to  be  maintained. 

There  are  few  farmers  to-day  who  do  not  adopt 
the  plan  of  placing  the  adult  stock  in  different 
parts  of  the  land,  pasture  and  arable,  rendering 
service  to  both  stock  and  land.  There  are,  how- 
ever, very  few  who  ever  think  of  treating  the 
chickens  in  a  similar  manner.  They  nearly  always 
remain  on  the  same  spot  where  they  were  first 
placed.  When  the  growth  of  the  chickens  appears 
to  have  been  arrested,  their  activity  gone,  and  their 
general  appearance  one  of  dejection,  an  entire 
change  of  position  will  work  wonders  in  restoring 
their  waning  vitality.  There  is  nothing  organically 
wrong  ;  all  that  is  required  is  fresh  surroundings. 
This  benefit  may  be  secured  by  placing  them  out  in 
the  open.  They  have  now  reached  a  size  when 
they  can  hold  their  own  against  that  great  enemy 
of  young  chickens,  crows.  There  is,  however,  one 
very  important  consideration,  when  the  chickens 
are  scattered  about,  and  that  is  the  necessity  of 
protection  from  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun.  Shelter  is 
at  all  times  absolutely  necessary  for  growing  stock  ; 
they  require  shielding  from  the  cold  of  early  spring, 
from  the  keen  biting  winds  of  March,  and  from  the 
usual  heavy  rainfall  of  April  and  May.  This  is 
realized  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  it  is  during 
summer,  and  perhaps  never  is  shelter  more  impera- 
tive as  it  is  from  now  onwards.    There  are  many 


ways  in  which  the  birds  are  affected  by  excessive 
heat,  but  whatever  form  it  takes,  results  are  equally 
disastrous  ;  therefore,  when  it  is  decided  to  give  the 
chickens  the  benefit  of  a  change,  the  place  to  which 
they  are  to  be  removed  should  be  in  such  a  position 
that  shelter  in  one  form  or  another  is  possible.  If 
the  place  selected  be  near  bushes  or  trees,  where 
there  is  natural  shelter,  or  probably  better  still, 
near  a  good  thick  hedge-row,  or  if  they  are 
fortunate  enough  to  have  the  advantage  of  a  copse 
wood,  into  which  they  may  wander,  then  the 
dilliculty  is  at  once  solved.  Tliese  ideal  conditions, 
however,  are  not  always  available,  so  that  shelter 
may  have  to  be  erected,  and  if  the  owner  once 
grasps  the  importance  of  this,  its  erection  should 
not  be  a  difliculty.  There  is  only  one  precaution 
that  need  be  mentioned,  and  that  is  to  have  the 
shelter  sufficiently  high.  It  is  frequently  made  very 
low,  sometimes  not  more  than  a  foot  in  height. 
Certainly  this  will  fulfil  the  function  of  breaking 
the  burning  rays,  but  with  the  result  that  the  heat 
underneath  is  almost  unbearable. 

The  breaking  up  of  the  breeding  pens  should  be 
seen  to  immediately  all  the  eggs  have  been  secured 
that  are  intended  for  hatching  purposes,  and  if  the 
hens  have  a  run  on  fresh  ground,  it  will  prove  of 
great  benefit,  and  assist  them  through  the  moult. 
Those  that  have  completed  their  term  as  layers  will 
be  all  the  better  for  a  change  for  the  short  period 
which  they  have  to  remain  before  being  killed  or 
otherwise  disposed  of.  A  further  benefit  is  secured 
by  the  breaking  up  of  the  pens,  in  that  the  runs 
have  a  rest,  and  are  purified  before  they  have  again 
to  be  used. 

In  all  well  managed  poultry  yards  the  majority 
of  the  wasters  have  already  taken  their  departure, 
since  culling  should  be  systematically  carried  on 
from  the  commencement.  Any,  however  that  still 
remain,  and  are  large  enough,  should  be  penned  up, 
and  should  undergo  preparation  for  market.  They 
will  yield  more  profit  than  were  they  kept  until 
adulthood  ;  and  those  chickens  that  are  left  will 
have  greater  scope  for  development,  since  more 
house  and  run  accommodation  will  be  possible. 

The  early  hatched  chickens  are  now  rapidly 
approaching  maturity,  and  they  require  special 
attention.  The  feeding  is  a  big  factor  towards 
success :  the  foods  that  have  been  excellent  for 
autumn  feeding  will  not  be  as  suitable  during  the 
summer.  A  varied  dietary  is  at  all  times  beneficial, 
but  never  more  so  than  in  hot  M^eather.  It  is  well 
to  consider  what  is  required,  and  the  chief  object  to 
be  gained.  Food  must  be  in  the  direction  of  build- 
ing up  a  big  frame  for  the  young  stock,  while  for 
the  old  birds  a  strengthening  diet  is  necessary  to 
repair  the  waste  after  a  heavy  season's  work  ;  con- 
sequently for  both  old  and  young  a  high  percentage 
of  albumenoids  is  required,  and  in  this  direction 
oats  and  wheat  should  form  the  staple  grain,  and 
barley  meal  and  middlings  the  soft  food.  Plenty 
of  vegetables  and  lean  meat  scraps,  or  fish  meal, 
should  not  be  omitted  from  their  bill  of  fare,  since 
this  is  the  best  way  of  making  up  the  albumenoid 
ratio. 
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PERSONAL  LETTERS  FROM  AN  OLD  FANCIER.* 

XI. — To  THK  Chairman  ov  a  County  Kducation  Committee. 


BAR  Mr.  Jay  Peabody. — Have  you  ever 
heard  the  story  of  a  Parsou  who  had 
been  appointed  Chaplain  at  the 
Count}^  Jail  ?  When  he  preached  a 
farewell  sermon  to  his  old  parishioners 
they  were  perturbed  b}^  his  suggestive  text,  "  I 
go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you."  The  respon- 
sibility of  his  approaching  position  was  evidently 
very  great,  and  he  looked  upon  everyone  as 
possible  future  recipients  of  his  ministrations. 
It  is  there  that  the  appositeness  of  my  illustration 
lies.  Everyone  should  approach  new  duties  in 
the  same  spirit,  though  probably  with  greater 
judgment.  I  hope  it  is  so  in  your  case.  Hence 
my  desire  to  have  a  talk  with  5^ou  on  a  subject 
in  which  I  am  specially  interested,  and 
you  ought  to  be.  Whether,  as  one  of  your 
constituents,  I  shall  be  able  to  congratuate  you 
upon  the  position  you  now  occup}'',  depends 
upon  what  you  do  in  it,  and  the  polic}^  you 
adopt.  So  far  as  5'our  predecessor  is  concerned, 
the  best  thing  he  ever  did  was  to  retire.  I  do 
not  want  to  say  the  same  in  your  case.  That, 
however,  depends  upon  yourself  My  \"ote,  and 
everyone  I  can  influence,  at  the  next  triennial 
election,  is  an  uncertain  factor,  as  3^et  undeter- 
mined. 

From  conversations  I  have  had  with  you  on 
several  occasions  it  is  evident  3'gu  have  not 
much  interest  in  the  Poultry  Industry,  and  have 
never  realised  the  important  place  it  occupies, 
or  its  capacities  of  extension,  in  relation  to 
rural  economics.  My  purpose  is  to  enlighten 
you  on  that  side  of  things,  to  show  that  having 
accepted  your  new  office  class  prejudices  and 
personal  predictions  must  go  b}^  the  board.  It 
is  not  what  you  desire  or  prefer,  nor  what  will 
best  conserve  and  promote  your  own  interest, 
that  should  decide  questions,  but  what  will  help 
most  the  people,  even  to  the  humblest  cottager. 
With  some  few  exceptions  that  has  not  been 
the  case  hitherto,  which  explains  why  rural 
education  has  been  so  lamentably  in  the  rear  as 
compared  with  other  countries.  The  ignorance 
of  some  of  those  to  whom  has  been  committed 
the  control  of  education  in  this  country  would 
be  ludicrous  if  it  were  not  so  serious.    What  we 

*  The  previous  letters  have  been  :— 

No.  I.  — "  To  a  Young  Judge,"  March,  1912. 

No.  II.  — "  To  a  Show  Secretary,"  April,  1912. 

No.  III.  —"To  a  Lady  Poultry  Farmer,"  May,  1912. 

No.  IV.  — "  To  a  Disappointed  Exhibitor,"  June,  1912. 

No,  V.  —"  To  a  Country  Poultry  Instructor,"  July,  1912. 

No.  VI.  -  "  To  a  Specialist  Poultry  Breeder."  September,  1912. 

No.  VII.  — "  To  a  Poultry-phobe  Agriculturalist,"  Octobej',  1912. 

No.  VIII.  —"To  a  Show  Reporter,"  November,  1912. 

No.  IX.  — "  To  a  Master  of  Foxhounds,"  December,  1912. 

No.   X.  —"  To  a  Poultry  Co-operator,"  January,  1913. 


require  to  do  is  to  educate  County  Education 
Committees  and  their  officials.  They  need  it  as 
much  as  others — perhaps  more. 

The  fact  which  has  impressed  me  very  often 
is  the  absolute  lack  of  balance  in  the  way 
public  money  is  expended.  When  proposals 
are  made  for  education  in  technical  subjects, 
those  which  receive  the  greatest  share  of 
attention  are  such  as  interest  a  few,  individually 
it  may  be  of  considerable  influence,  but  a 
moiety  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity. I  have  known  hundreds  of  pounds 
spent  in  teaching  branches  of  Agriculture  which 


THE  THREE  STAGES  OP  A  LATE  CHICKEN:— 
(1).  The  Mother. 

were  suited  only  in  small  measure  to  the 
County,  and  yet  when  it  was  suggested  that 
Poultry-keeping  should  be  provided  for,  either 
that  was  rejected,  or  the  amounts  granted  so 
small  as  to  be  practically  useless.  Even  these 
sums  were  begrudged.  Whenever  any  cutting- 
down  takes  place,  as  is  evident  all  over  the 
country  during  recent  years,  it  is  generally  the 
Poultry  side  of  the  work  which  is  the  first  to  be 
curtailed,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  in  many 
Counties,  where  little  or  no  efforts  are  put  forth 
by  the  authorities,  poultry  and  egg  production 
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is  already  of  greater  value  than  almost  any 
other  branch,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
whilst  the  latent  possibilities  are  enormous. 
The  last  named  seem  never  to  be  thought  of. 
Not  what  is,  but  what  may  be,  should  ever  be 
kept  in  view. 

It  is  not  that  we  Poultry  men  object  to 
encouragement  given  to  any  part  of  Agriculture. 
Whatever  makes  for  general  advance,  is  to  our 
interest  and  has  our  sympathy.  All  we  ask  for 
is  fair  play.  Poultry,  save  in  a  few  exceptional 
districts,  is,  and  must  be  a  minor  branch  of  live 
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stock,  though  essentially  an  important  one,  in 
some  counties  more  than  in  others.  We  want 
that  fact  burnt  in  upon  the  minds  of  men  like 
yourself.  It  is  what  we  require,  not  what  you 
think,  which  should  determine  polic3^  I  read 
the  other  day  a  storj^  in  a  morning  paper  of 
what  occured  in  a  Paris  restaurant.  "Open  the 
window,  waiter  ;  I  am  roasting,"  said  a  customer 
who  had  just  dined.  "  Shut  it  up,  waiter ;  I  am 
frozen,"  protested  a  man  who  had  just  sat  down. 
The  waiter  was  puzzled  what  to  do.  The 
proprietor,  however,  settled  the  dispute  at  once, 
by  saying,  "  Obey  the  customer  M'ho  has  not  yet 
dined."  And  in  respect  to  education  Poultry- 
keepers,  actual  and  possible,  are  hungry — very 
hungry.  The  crumbs  which  have  reached  them 
from  the  rich  man's  table  are  scarely  sufficient 
to  feed  a  sparrow. 


It  is  not,  however,  only  Education  Com- 
mittees that  require  education.  Others  of  the 
so-called  governing  classes  need  to  be  taught. 
One  instance  will  suffice.  An  influential 
resident  offered  her  gardens  for  classes  in 
horticulture.  Of  course,  she  would  get  valuable 
information  and  have  her  trees  pruned  free  of 
charge.  That  was  a  detail,  yet  one  that  would 
amply  compensate  for  any  trouble  involved. 
When  she  learnt  that  such  classes  must  be  open 
to  anyone  who  liked  to  enter,  whether  labourer 
or  his  social  superior,  she  indignantly  withdrew 

her  offer,  and 
spoke  contempt- 
uously of  the 
"secretary-man" 
whom  she  blam- 
ed for  such  a 
regulation.  Her 
idea  was  to  have 
public  money 
expended  on 
behalf  of  herseli 
and  a  select  cot- 
erie of  her  own 
friends  and  inti- 
mates. That 
spirit  is  ramp- 
ant, and  often 
succeeds  in  ac- 
complishing its 
purpose.  "Hang 
all  the  law  and 
the  prophets"  is 
their  contention, 
to  use  the  school- 
boy's "  howler." 

Here  let  me 
suggest  that  one 
of  the  great  mis- 
takes which  has 
been  made  is 
depending  upon  local  clergymen,  as  such,  to 
organise  what  may  be  termed  technical  classes. 
I  have  come  across  men  in  that  position  whose 
work  was  beyond  all  praise,  who  gave  them- 
selves unreservedly  to  help  in  the  interests  of 
those  most  concerned.  There  was  nothing  per- 
functory in  what  they  did.  For  such  no  words 
are  good  enough  They  are,  unfortunately,  the 
exception.  As  a  rule  the  work  is  either  a  bore, 
or  undertaken  to  keep  someone  else  out  of  it,  or 
because  they  regard  the  control  of  education  as 
their  right.  Moreover,  they  look  upon  questions 
from  above,  not  below,  and  frequently  have 
been  unable  to  realise  the  true  needs  in  this 
direction  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  I  have 
even  known  in  another  County  an  attempt 
made  to  prevent  the  holding  of  classes  in  Lent. 
My  advice  is,  never  sanction  a  parson  as  the 
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hub  of  a  local  committee  if  you  can  get  another 
man  as  good  to  act.  In  any  case  if  he  be 
chosen,  let  it  be  from  his  manhood  not  the 
position  he  holds.  If  we  could  get  more  of  the 
Scottish  spirit  into  English  rural  life  things 
would  be  better.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the 
schoolmaster,  when  he  is  free,  is  the  better  man 
for  work  of  this  kind.  At  au)^  rate  he  knows 
more  of  what  will  help  the  people. 

The  first  thing  you  ought  to  undertake,  and 
I  do  not  know  more  than  one  county  where  it 
has  been  done,  is  to  learn  as  far  as  possible 
what  will  best  help  the  farmers  and  others  in 
their  daily  task.  You  will  discover  that  the 
poultry  industry  bulks  more  largelj^  than  had 
been  imagined.  It  is  not  your  business  to 
awaken  interest  in  any  pursuit.  That  may  be 
left  to  others.  Yet  it  is  necessary  to  discern  the 
trend  of  things,  to  even  anticipate  developments. 
Make  a  trial  of  this  plan.  Invite  farmers  and 
their  wives,  large  and  small,  and  labourers,  in 
any  district  to  meet,  without  presence  of  land- 
owner, fox  hunter,  aspirant  Count}'  Councillor 
or  J. P.,  parson  or  any  dominant  personage. 
Allow  them  to  talk  freel}'  and  fully.  The 
result  will  probabl}'  be  a  revelation.  May  be 
you  will  come  up  against  snags  that  are 
political  as  well  as  social.  But  the  main  result 
will  be  great.  Do  not  talk  ^^ourself,  or  let  your 
officials  do  this — give  the  others  a  chance.  That 
is  the  way  to  arrive  at  the  heart  of  things. 
There  has  been  far  too  much  talking  down  to 
the  people.  Hear  what  they  have  to  say.  It 
may  not  always  be  flattering  to  your  self-esteem, 
but  that  is  a  detail.  The  truth  will  be  arrived 
at.  Upon  the  information  thus  gathered  you 
should  be  able  to  formulate  a  polic}'  which  will 
help  to  revolutionise  rural  life,  and  give  play  to 
pursuits  which  have  never  yet  had  a  fair  chance. 

In  relation  to  Poultry  development  and 
education,  I  have  often  thought  that  an  enquir}^ 
as  to  how  many  fox  hunters  and  game  preservers 
occup5^  seats  on  County  Education  Committees 
would  explain  much.  You  know  ni}^  views  on 
these  questions.  The  unfortunate  thing  is  that 
the  men  who  regard  Poultry  with  aversion,  lest 
it  should  interfere  with  their  pleasures,  are 
often  all  powerful  upon  the  bodies  to  whom  is 
committed  the  responsibility  of  local  develop- 
ment and  education.  Nor  have  they  the  grace 
to  withdraw  when  subjects  in  wdiich  their 
intere.sts  conflict  with  public  duty  are  con- 
sidered. They  are  all  the  time  fighting  against 
the  best  interests  of  the  country.  What  the 
law  does  not  allow  they  accomplish  by  social 
and  personal  pleasure.  In  Blackstone's  com- 
mentaries, referring  to  wild  creatures,  it  is 
stated:  "All  these  things,  so  long  as  the}' 
remain  in  possession,  ever}-  man  has  a  right  to 
enjoy  without  disturbance;  but  if  once  they 


escape  from  his  custod)',  or  he  voluntarily 
abandons  the  use  of  them,  they  return  to  the 
common  stock,  and  an}'  man  else  has  an  equal 
right  to  seize  and  enjoy  them."  Were  that 
recognised,  the  face  of  things  would  be  entirely 
changed.  Meanwhile  you  should  purge  your 
committee  of  men  whose  interests  are  anti-edu- 
caational.  The  under-dog  has  to  have  his  chance. 

Let  me  here  ask  you  a  question,  the  answer 
to  which,  if  you  do  not  already  know  it,  should 
be  obtained  from  the  officials  without  delay, 
namely,  ''What  is  the  county  authority  doing 
for  education  in  or  promotion  of  the  poultry 
industry?"    I  can  provide  a  reply.  "Nothing," 


THE   THREE   STAGES  OF  A   LATE  CHICKEN: 
(3).   Last— Cramming. 

In  past  years  a  few  lectures  were  given  by  a 
part  time  instructor,  one  of  those  chameleon 
teachers  who  would  talk  on  anything  if  you 
gave  him  time  to  read  up  the  subject.  Can  you 
wonder  that  the  classes  were  a  failure?  The 
fact  was  he  had  nothing  to  teach,  and  his 
audiences  knew  that  fact  very  speedily.  Poor 
fellow,  he  had  to  make  a  living.  The  real 
culprits  were  those  who  engaged  him,  whose 
only  excuse  was  ignorance,  crass  ignorance. 
Since  that  time  the  subject  has  been  taboo.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  present  production  of 
eggs  and  poultr}'  in  the  county  amounts  to,  but 
it  is  considerable,  and  the  consumption  in  value 
four  or  five  times  as  great.    Money  expended  in 
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poultry  teaching,  if  of  a  practical  nature,  could 
not  fail  to  improve  the  methods  adopted,  and 
even  if  not  another  hen  was  kept  would  yield 
abundant  returns.  To  this  end  the  first  thing 
you  have  to  do  is  to  get  soundl}^  converted 
yourself,  using  a  Salvation  Arm}'  expression 
and  a  good  one,  for  my  dictionary  renders  it, 
"change  from  one  state  to  another,"  then  to 
make  your  committee  move  on  or  get  out,  and, 
finally,  iiisist  that  your  officials  shall  do  their 
duty.  It  is  no  easy  task,  and  the  first  as  hard 
as  any. 

Whilst  there  are  a  number  of  excellent 
poultry  instructors,  some  are  otherwise.  Un- 
fortunately the  latter  seem  to  be  chosen  by  not 
a  few  county  committees.  Either  they  think 
anybody  can  teach  this  subject,  or  the  fees  the}^ 
offer  are  so  low  that  good  instructors  cannot 
live.  I  could  tell  many  interesting  tales  on 
that  side.  What  you  want  to  do  is  to  secure  the 
best  teacher  you  can  and  pay  a  decent  salary. 
Then  you  will  be  well  served  in  ten  cases  out 
of  a  dozen.  If  not,  fire  him  or  her  at  once.  I 
know  more  about  it  than  3'ou  think.  In  one 
county  two  agricultural  lecturers  have  been 
engaged  for  years,  each  at  double  the  salary  of 
the  single  poultry  instructor.  Yet  he  has  had 
more  classes  and  larger  classes,  and  influences 
the  farmers  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  two  of 
them.  Nor  is  that  an  isolated  instance.  Is  it 
fair?  If  results  determined  the  salary  his  would 
be  equal  to  both  theirs. 

What  you  must  have  is  a  whole  time  man, 
not  one  who  is  engaged  now  and  again,  a 
practical,  energetic  and  tactful  teacher,  able  to 
impart  his  own  knowledge,  which  should  be 
the  result  of  experience.  It  is  not  volubility 
that  is  wanted,  for  that  often  means  hiding 
ignorance  in  a  torrent  of  words.  Farmers  want 
facts  concisely  put,  and  which  can  be  proved. 
That  reminds  me  of  a  bishop  who,  commencing 
a  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  said  he  would 
divide  it  into  twelve  heads.  The  then  Lord 
Durham  begged  leave  to  tell  the  house  an 
anecdote.  He  was  returning  home,  he  said,  a 
few  nights'  before,  and  passed  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  just  before  midnight.  As  he  did  so 
there  was  a  drunken  man  trying  to  see  the 
time.  Just  then  the  clock  began  to  strike  the 
hour  and  slowly  tolled  out  twelve.  The  man, 
listened,  looked  hard  at  the  clock,  and  said : 
"  Hang  you,  w^hy  couldn't  you  have  said  all  that 
at  once."  The  bishop  took  the  hint.  Life  is 
too  short  for  wind  bags  even  on  committees. 
It  is  your  business  to  find  the  right  man.  Too 
often  even  the  best  committees  are  unduly 
prone  to  think  of  statistics  for  annual  reports. 
If  I  were  responsible,  having  secured  the  best 
poultry  teacher  available,  I  would  let  him  spend 
the  first  three  months  of  his  engagement  going 


from  village  to  village,  mastering  the  local 
conditions,  getting  into  touch  with  all  classes  of 
people,  before  he  gave  a  single  address  or  held 
a  class.  Such  a  plan  might  not  make  for  a  fine 
story  in  reports  but  would  conduce  to  a  real 
advancement. 

Here  let  me  warn  you  against  the  man  who 
pretends  to  know  all  about  poultry  and  poultry 
keeping.  I  was  talking  the  other  day  with  a 
well-known  expert  who  has  been  studying  the 
question  for  a  generation  and  more.  He  told 
me  that  the  advances  made  during  the  last  ten 
years  have  been  marvellous,  and  hardly  a  week 
passes  that  he  does  not  learn  something.  What 
you  must  seek  for  is  a  man  who  knows 
thoroughly  what  he  does  know,  that  what  he 
knows  is  helpful  to  the  people  he  has  to  teach, 
and  is  ready  and  eager  all  the  time  to  add  to 
his  knowledge  and  experience,  or  to  put  it  in 
the  language  of  old  Gordon  Graham,  "it  isn't 
so  much  knowing  a  whole  lot,  as  knowing  a 
little  and  how  to  use  it  that  counts."  Some 
lellows  forget  that  "  its  easier  to  look  wise  than 
to  talk  wisdom."    Such  5^ou  do  not  want. 

Just  one  thing  more  I  must  say  to  you.  How 
much  of  that  Board  of  Agriculture  money  are 
you  going  to  secure  for  the  county  in  aid  of  a 
practical  teaching  school  of  agriculture,  where 
farmers  and  labourers  can  send  their  lads  and 
lasses  to  be  trained,  without  fear  of  their 
coming  home  with  swelled  heads  and  stuck-up 
noses?  That  will  be  one  of  the  real  tests  of 
your  administration.  Never  mind  the  big 
colleges  and  universities  at  present.  They  may 
help  to  educate  professors  and  teachers,  but  are 
of  little  use  for  the  practical  man,  who  ought  to 
be  your  first  care.  And,  further,  see  to  it  that 
the  hens  are  adequately  provided  for,  and  that 
the  teaching  of  immediate,  useful  subjects  like 
poultry-keeping,  are  given  their  proper  place, 
both  in  respect  to  the  farm  and  its  staff.  Work 
it  out,  my  friend,  and  see  that  of  every  hundred 
pounds  expended  the  fowls  have  a  share  in  due 
proportion  to  their  position,  present  and  future, 
of  the  returns  on  an  ordinary  farm.  One  man 
told  me  the  other  day,  and  he  has  not  developed 
unduly  his  stock  of  poultry,  that  out  of  every 
;^ioo  of  produce  sold  off  the  farm,  about 
^18  was  earned  by  the  fowls.  That  is  by  no 
means  an  extreme  case.    Many  do  much  more. 

I  want  you  to  be  just.  If  you  are,  then  it  will 
be  well ;  if  not,  you  must  take  the  consequences 
whatever  they  are. 

Yours  critically, 

KnOS  MAI.PAS. 

P.S. — Do  not  be  angry  at  what  I  have  said. 
"  Remember,"  quoting  again  old  Graham  "  that 
when  you're  in  the  right  you  can  afford  to  keep 
your  temper,  and  that  when  you're  in  the 
wrong  you  can't  afford  to  lose  it," 
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FANCIERS  AND  FANCY  MATTERS. 


By  William  W.  Broomiiead. 


The  Classification  of  Langshans. 

At  the  recent  Darvven,  (Lancashire)  Show,  which, 
by  the  way,  ranks  among  the  very  best  of  the  one- 
day  events  in  the  North  of  England,  I  see  that  two 
of  the  classes  provided  for  poultry  were  for  Modern 
Langshans.  1  believe  this  is  the  first  time  that  such 
a  classification  has  been  offered  at  any  exhibition 
outside  one  or  two  of  the  classic  fixtures  of  the 
autumn  and  winter  session ;  and  it  is,  in  my 
opinion,  one  to  be  most  highly  commended.  For 
long  enough  now,  two  distinct  types  of  the 
Langshan  fowl  have  been  recognised  in  Fancy 
circles  ;  and  it  will  certainly  be  to  the  advancment 
of  both  breeds — since  different  breeds  they  may  be 
considered,  as 
bred  to  the  pre- 
sent standards — ■ 
if  those  who  are 
responsible  for 
the  poultry  sec- 
tions at  the  shows 
come  into  line 
with  the  Darwen 
executive  and 
provide  proper 
classification. 

The  result  of 
the  Lancashire 
fixture  was  seven 
entries  of  Modern 
Langshan  cocks 
and  eight  hens, 
a  dozen  Croad 
Langshan  cocks 
and  six  hens. 
The  last-named 
class  was,  per- 
haps, not  a  very 
satisfactory  dis- 
play in  view  of 
the  fact  that  a 
specialist  judge 
was  engaged  for 
the  Croads  only. 
Nevertheless,  if  it 

became  known  that  shows  would  cater  separately 
for  both  types  of  Langshan,  I  feel  sure  that  sub- 
stantial entries  would  be  the  outcome.  When 
the  classes  are  merely  headed  Langshans,  and  with- 
out any  definition,  it  often  means  that  a  few 
of  each  kind,  and,  perhaps,  one  or  two  which  are 
neither  Modern  nor  Croad,  are  entered.  In  such 
circumstances  the  public  find  it  difficult  to  know 
what  a  Langshan  should  be,  and  especially  when  it 
happens,  as  it  has  done  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
that  birds  of  both  types  are  among  the  prize- 
winners. 

By  the  way,  the  original  club  for  the  breed  still 


adheres  to  its  first  title,  viz.,  "  The  Langshan 
Society."  It  could,  however,  well  be  changed  to 
"The  Modern  Langshan  Club,"  and,  too,  cater  for 
all  varieties  of  the  Langshan  fowl  of  the  long- 
legged  stamp.  And  in  view  of  the  fact  that  length 
of  body  and  legs  is  an  important  point,  a  revision 
of  the  society's  standard  would  not  be  amiss.  How- 
ever much  some  of  the  older  fanciers  of  the  breed 
deplore  the  "reach"  of  the  present-day  Modern 
Langshan,  there  is  no  question  that  ninety-nine  out 
of  every  hundred  judges  and  fanciers  show  a  decided 
preference  for  tall  Langshans,  almost  as  reachy  as 
the  Modern  Game. 


A  Breeding   Pen  of  Buff  Orpingtons,  the  property  of  Major  Mansfield,  Ipswich. 


Variety  Orpingtons — a  warning. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  a  contemporary  it  is  stated 
by  a  well-known  fancier  of  Orpingtons  that  the 
Spangled  has  had  its  day  and  is  practically  finished, 
and  that  the  Jubilee  is  on  a  slow  but  sure  down 
grade,  but  the  Cuckoo,  although  it  has  never  had  a 
boom,  and  no  one  has  tried  to  boom  it,  is  slowly, 
but  surely  going  ahead,  while  the  Blue|  has 
advanced  in  such  a  satisfactory  manner  that  it^does 
not  need  any  advertisement.  Being  the  opinion  of 
one  who  is  financially  interested  in  the  two  latter 
varieties,  there  may  be  some  fanciers  who  will  take 
his  statements  cum  grano  salts,   Nevertheless,  while 
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not  agreeing  with  Mr.  Art.  C.  Gilbert — from  whose 
letter  the  above  items  are  quoted — that  the  Spangled 
is  done  for,  I  must  admit  that  it  and  the  Jubilee  are 
in  a  sad  plight.  As  I  remarked  in  my  review  of 
"The  Poultry  Fancy  in  1912  " — which  appeared  in 
the  January  issue  of  "The  Illustrated  Poultry 
Record,"— Jubilees  were  very  disappointing  last 
year,  while  nothing  startling  had  been  shown  in 
the  Spangled,  "so  unless  something"  is  done  for 
these  two"  varieties  in  the  near  future  they  will  die 
out."  Hence,  now  that  another  authority  has  had 
something  to  say  perhaps  the  powers  that  be  will 
get  a  move  on. 

If  the  Spangled  Orpington  has  gone  out,  it  does 
not  reflect  to  the  credit  of  the  Spangled  Orpington 
Club  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Jubilee, 
with  its  club.  Presumably  both  of  these  clubs  are 
still  in  the  land  of  the  living,  though  little  indeed 
has  been  heard  of  either  of  them  during  the  past 
season  or  two.  In  view  of  the  above  facts  is  it  not 
about  time  they  did  something  to  justify  their 
existence?  What  is  their  record?  Perhaps  the 
Hon.  Secretaries  will  oblige.  I  cannot  trace  that 
they  have  rendered  much,  if  any  service,  to  the 
varieties  they  represent  ;  and  I  should  like  to  know 
that  I  am  wrong  in  stating  that  they  have  not 
advanced  the  Spangled  or  the  Jubilee  one  iota  since 
they  cut  adrift  from  the  ^^ariety  Orpington  Club 
and  began  on  their  own.  A  general  meeting,  a 
committee  meeting,  and  a  club  show  crowded  into 
one  day,  and  apparently  the  only  meetings  of  their 
kind  in  the  course  of  a  year,  are  certainly  not 
sufficient  to  keep  the  variet}-  in  the  public  eye. 

Mr.  Gilbert  is  silent  on  the  decline  of  the  Spang 
led,  but  says  that  the  Jubilee  is  not  a  favourite  on 
account  of  the  size  of  its  eggs.  From  the  utility 
point  of  view  I  have  found  that  the  Spangled  is  by 
far  the  better  layer,  while  the  Jubilee  beats  it 
hollow  for  the  production  of  table  fowls,  chickens 
which  mature  quickly  and  put  on  a  good  amount 
of  flesh.  As  fancy  fowls  neither  variety  is  an  easy 
one  to  breed  to  standard  requirements,  and 
the  Jubilee  is  the  more  difficult.  In  fact,  my  opinion 
is  that  they  have  failed  to  be  very  popular  simply 
because  the  selecting  and  mating  of  birds  to  pro- 
duce winners  have  not  been  very  carefully  studied. 
Of  the  other  varieties  Mr.  Gilbert  says  that  he 
intends  throwing  up  Buff  Orpingtons  to  make  room 
for  double  the  amount  of  Cuckoos,  while  he  expects 
that  nearly  every  pen  on  his  place  at  the  end  of 
this  year  will  have  Blue  Orpingtons  in.  Of  course, 
both  Blues  and  Cuckoos  can  be  bred  from  the  same 
pen  !  However,  I  hope  that  both  of  us  are  wrong 
with  regard  to  the  Spangled  and  the  Jubilee,  since 
surely,  with  a  little  effort  on  the  part  of  the  special- 
ist clubs  concerned,  these  two  useful  varieties  can 
be  revived. 

Some  Shows. 

We  get  ahead  these  days.  In  the  exhibition 
world  the  surnmer  season  generally  opens  in  May,  and 


during  Whit-week  some  of  the  best  shows  are  held. 
At  Harpenden,  on  Whit-Monday,  the  entries  were 
uniformly  good,  almost  every  class  being  well-filled, 
while  the  quality  of  the  birds  in  many  cases  reached 
a  high  level.  At  StretforJ  (Manchester)  the  same 
day,  although  exhibits  were  restricted  to  a  £^ 
limit,  there  were  quite  a  few  which  would  have 
fetched  a  much  higher  figure  had  they  been  put  up 
to  auction,  and  notably  the  Black  Rosecomb 
bantam  cock  which  secured  the  gold  medal  for  the 
best  bird  in  the  show,  and  the  Malay  hen  which 
was  awarded  the  special  for  the  best  of  the  opposite 
sex.  At  Great  Harwood  (Lanes.)  the  following  day 
entries  came  up  splendidly,  while  the  quality  was  of 
the  very  best.  Most  of  the  noted  northern  exhibitors 
were  present  with  strong  teams,  and  competition 
was  very  keen  in  some  classes,  the  cup  for  the  best 
bird  in  the  show  going  to  a  Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
hen.  On  the  Wednesday,  at  Southport  (Lanes.) 
there  was  an  increased  entry  of  poultry,  and  again 
the  visitors  included  most  fanciers  of  renown,  who, 
need  it  be  added,  attended  with  teams.  Here  the 
specials  were  won  by  an  Indian  Game  cock  and  a 
White  Orpington  hen,  while  the  chicken  special 
went  to  a  Black  Wyandotte  cockerel.  The  Somer- 
set County  Show  opened  at  Taunton  the  same  day, 
and  the  entry  of  poultry  was  a  good  one,  averaging 
close  on  ten  a  class,  while  the  quality  was  of  the 
best. 

Edgworth  (near  Bolton)  Show  is  a  very  popular 
Lancashire  event,  and  this  year's  proved  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  It  was  not  favoured  with  very 
good  weather,  but  there  was  a  nice  entry  of  first 
class  birds,  and  many  of  the  recent  big  winners  were 
staged.  A  Black  Orpington  hen  won  the  special 
for  the  best  heavy  breed,  and  a  Pile  Modern  Game 
Bantam  hen  that  for  the  best  light  breed.  The 
Devon  County  Show,  which  opened  at  Barnstaple 
on  the  same  day  (May  21st)  had  a  good  entry,  and 
many  of  the  Taunton  winners  were  present,  while 
two  or  three  of  "  the  northern  boys "  made  the 
journey  with  teams  and  brought  back  a  few  of  the 
prizes.  Darwen  (Lanes.)  Show,  towards  the  end  of 
the  month,  again  proved  a  great  attraction.  There 
was  a  really  splendid  entry  all  round,  which  indi- 
cates once  more  that  the  show  is  among  the  best  in 
the  North  of  Fmgland.  Most  of  the  regular  show- 
goers  were  present  with  their  birds,  hence  the 
competition  was  keen.  The  challenge  cup  for  the 
best  fowl  went  to  a  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  cock, 
while  that  for  bantams  was  secured  by  a  Black-red 
Modern  Game  cock.  The  "  Bath  and  West,"  at 
Truro,  which  opened  on  May  27th,  was  not  favoured 
with  a  strong  entry  this  year,  but  quality  was  not 
lacking  ;  there  the  special  winners  were  a  Cochin 
cock  (two  cups  and  a  gold  medal),  a  White 
Plymouth  Rock  cock,  a  Buff  Orpington  pullet,  a 
Silver  Wyandotte  pullet  (two  specials  and  a  cup), 
and  a  Langshan  cock.  Among  the  best  of  the 
vScottish  events  was  Colinsburgh,  Fife  (May  22nd), 
while  of  the  Irish  shows  the  Royal  Ulster,  at  Belfast, 
on  May  28th,  29th,  and  30th,  was  easily  first, 
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Poultry  Club  Matters. 

I  see  that  the  Poultry  Club  Council  has  decided 
to  invest  the  money  received  for  the  "  Wallis 
Memorial,"  and  with  the  interest  each  year  to 
purchase  two  specials  to  be  won  outright,  not  a 
cup,  as  I  mentioned  in  last  month's  notes.  The 
specials  will  be  one  for  open  competition  and  one 
confined  to  novices.  In  addition  it  is  announced 
that  the  Council  will  see  that  a  trophy  is  also 
provided,  similar  to  the  "  Marx  Trophy."  This 
latter,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  a  10  guinea  memorial 
cup,  and  is  confined  for  competition  among  French 
breeds.  Are  members  of  the  Poultry  Club  to 
understand  from  the  Council's  announcement  that 
the  "  Wallis  Trophy  "  will  be  limited  to  Langshans  ? 
If  so,  will  it  be  limited  to  Blacks  only,  or  open  to 
Whites  and  Blues  as  well  ?  And  will  the  trophy  be 
for  competition  at  the  International  Show  only  ? 
These  are  matters  that  the  Council  might  explain. 

I  am  very  glad  to  know  that  the  idea  of  holding  a 
Poultry  Club  Show  has  been  "  knocked  on  the 
head."  I  have  ever  been  strongly  opposed  to  such 
a  venture,  not  only  because  the  two  shows  which 
the  club  has  conducted  during  the  thirty  odd  years 
it  has  been  in  existence  have  been  miserable  failures, 
but  because  there  is  no  room  and  no  need  for  it. 
There  are  already  far  too  many  shows  in  this 
country,  and  if  half  of  them  were  dropped  it  would 
lead  to  much  better  entries  all  round.  The  mission 
of  the  Poultry  Club,  however,  is  not  to  run  a  show, 
but  rather  to  see  that  exhibitions  which  are  held 
are  conducted  on  straight  lines.  The  club  will  have 
its  hands  quite  full  if  it  looks  to  such  matters  as 
this,  and  leaves  the  working  of  shows  to  others. 
The  fact  that  a  very  small  number  of  replies  was 
received  in  connection  with  the  circular  letter  sent 
out  to  members,  was  proof  that  the  show  was  not 
wanted. 

I  hear  that  the  sub-committee — or  sub-council  ? — 
appointed  to  consider  the  proposed  show  "  further 
reported  that  they  considered  that  something  should 
be  done  at  existing  shows  for  those  members  of  the 
Poultry  Club  who  were  not  fortunate  enough  to 
win  the  various  breed  cups  and  other  specials  now 
offered."  It  submitted  a  scheme  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Council,  but  as  several  members  wished 
to  submit  other  schemes  the  matter  was  put 
back  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting.  Just  what 
the  scheme  is,  or  the  others  are  likely  to  be  will  prob- 
ably not  be  divulged  to  the  ordinary  members  of 
the  P.C.  But  in  view  of  the  above  wording  may  I 
suggest  to  the  Council  that  it  adopts  an  "all-prizes- 
and-no-blanks  "  scheme  ?  Get  it  on  the  lines  of  a 
penny  showman.  Let  there  be  as  many  prizes  as 
there  are  entries  in  the  class,  and  let  the  lowest 
special  be  entry  fee  plus  carriage  of  bird  to  and  from 
the  show,  with  railway  fares  for  those  unfortunate 
exhibitors  who  attend,  and  a  sum  of  half-a-crown 
to  help  towards  the  expenses  of  drowning  their 
sorrow  at  not  having  gained  a  prize. 

Black  Leghorns 

It  is  said,  and  true  it  may  be,  that  there  are  more 


A  Typical  Brown  Leghorn  Head. 

ways  than  one  of  skinning  a  cat.  I  have  never 
contemplated  such  a — I  almost  wrote  catastrophe 
— so  I  cannot  speak  as  an  authority  on  the  subject. 
There  is,  however,  more  than  one  way  of  booming 
a  breed  ;  and  that  I  do  know.  Novelty  appeals  to 
some,  not  to  all.  The  manner  in  which  the  rose- 
combed  Black  Leghorn  has  been  boomed  of  late 
has  been  novel,  but  it  has  not  appealed  to  all. 
This  sub-variety,  so  it  appears,  was  brought  out  by 
the  anti-dubbers.  Strange,  yet  true.  As  most 
people  are  doubtless  aware  the  single-combed  Black 
Leghorn  is  a  great  layer  ;  but  according  to  certain 
parties  its  one  and  only  drawback  is  that  to  keep 
the  fowls  strong  and  healthy  throughout  the  winter 
their  combs  must  be  removed.  Consequently  some- 
one very  conveniently  brought  out  the  rose-combed 
Black  Leghorn  which,  apparently,  can  live  in  the 
Arctic  regions  and  never  get  an  attack  of  frost  bite. 

That  the  sub-variety  is  likely  to  prove  quite  a 
good  fowl  for  exhibition  and  utility  I  have  no 
doubt ;  but  the  idea  of  booming  it  at  the  expense 
of  its  single-combed  brothers  and  sisters  is  not  one 
that  appeals  to  me.  Somehow  or  other  I  have  a 
notion  that  the  rose-combed  Black  Leghorn  came 
into  being  when  there  was  such  a  craze  for  Black 
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Wyandottes,  and  that  it  is  more  closely  related  to 
the  American  than  to  the  Italian  breed.  Still,  I 
may  be  mistaken.  There  is,  nevertheless,  plenty  of 
room  for  it,  and  there  is  no  need  to  shove  any  other 
kind  off  the  earth  to  give  it  breathing  space.  The 
Fancy  is  crowded  with  breeds,  new  and  old  ;  but 
there  is  always  a  place  on  top  for  the  best.  If  the 
rose-combed  Black  Leghorn  is  that,  it  will  get 
there. 

Breeding  for  Colour- 

Just  as  there  are  eggs  and  eggs,  there  are  fanciers 
and  fanciers.  Some  of  the  latter  are  fanciers  in  the 
full  meaning  of  the  term,  while  others  term  them- 
selves so  because  they  exhibit.  The  true  fancier 
understands  breeding  in  all  it  fine  points  ;  and 
truly  it  may  be  said  that  such  as  he  is  born  and  not 
made.  All  who  exhibit  poultry  with  success  are 
not  of  necessity  expert  at  selecting  and  mating  the 
stock  birds ;  and  perhaps  well  it  is  that  it  is  so, 
otherwise  big  prices  for  fancy  birds  might  be 
unknown.  It  is  generally  considered  by  the  novice 
that  to  breed  fowls  of  the  self-coloured  varieties  is 
next  to  the  easiest  thing  on  earth.  It  is — in  theory, 
not  in  practice.  One  of  the  most  difficult  colours 
to  mate  is  the  red,  no  matter  where  it  be  in  Rhode 
Islands,  Sussex,  or  Orpingtons. 

Writing  to  a  contemporary  lately  a  fancier  is 
much  exercised  in  the  breeding  of  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  One  pen,  the  better,  consists  of  a  first-prize 
winning  cockerel  and  choice  pullets,  these  latter 
from  a  well-known  breeder's  best  eggs.  There  is 
no  smut  in  the  under-colour  of  these  birds,  all  of 
them  having  rich  and  brilliant  outer  plumage,  and 
free  from  white  or  shafting.  And  yet,  the  chickens 
from  this  mating  will,  it  is  feared,  be  almost  of  too 
light  a  colour  for  the  show  pen.  The  second  lot 
is  headed  by  a  bird  which  is  not  nearly  the  equal  of 
the  other  cockerel  ;  and  he  is  running  with  second- 
year  hens  which  are  inferior  in  colour  and  type  to 
the  pullets.  There  is  smut  in  these  birds  and 
yet  the  pen  is  yielding  the  more  promising 
chickens.  This  is  where  the  puzzling  part  comes 
in,  since  the  Red  men  have  banned  smut  in  the 
show  pen,  and  most  of  them  in  the  breeding  pen 
also.    Therein  lies  their  little  error. 

Those  who  are  so  set  against  any  trace  of  smut 
in  the  under-colour — it  does  look  bad  on  the 
surface,  and  is  rightly  excluded  there — will  breed 
out  any  black  in  flights  and  tail.  They  may  get  a 
self  red  ;  but  to  breed  from  such  birds  will  eventually 
result  in  the  production  of  Rhode  Island  Buffs ! 
This  has  actually  been  accomplished,  and  on  more 
than  one  occasion  I  have  passed  so-called  Reds 
because  they  were  buff.  The  ideal  show  standard 
of  the  specialist  club  is  a  fine  thing  in  its  way  ;  but 
its  way  is  not  the  breeding  pen.  It  is  a  point  that 
applies  not  only  to  red,  but  to  most  of  the  other 
colours,  either  primary  or  secondary.  Mating  for 
colour  is  the  finest  art  of  all  ;  and  not  every  fancier 
can  apply  himself  to  it. 


Penning  at  the  Palace. 

That  round  Robin  to  the  secretaries  of 
specialist  poultry  clubs  and  to  prominent  exhibitors, 
which  someone  has  started  about  the  manner  in 
which  the  poultry  are  staged  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
Show,  has  given  the  powers  that  be  furiously  to 
think.  Boiled  down  the  complaint  is  that  birds 
should  not  be  penned  so  high  as  to  make  it 
impossible  for  anyone  to  see  them.  At  a  show  like 
the  Grand  International,  "  which  is  run  for  the 
Fancy,  this  should  be  the  case  ;  and  we  feel  that 
the  time  has  now  come  when  all  poultry  should  be 
staged  on  the  bottom  tier  throughout  the  building 
...  with  the  pigeons  on  top.  ...  Our  contention  is 
that  if  birds  were  staged  as  we  suggest  the  poultry 
would  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage,  while  the 
pigeons  would  not  in  the  least  suffer.  ..."  In  fact, 
"  ...  it  would  even  be  better  to  divide  the  show  and 
have  the  poultry  and  pigeons  in  different  weeks." 

How  the  letter  has  fared  as  regards  signatures  it 
is  too  early  to  say  ;  but  it  will  not  be  surprising  to 
find  quite  a  lot  of  them.  And  that  is  what  they 
call  gratitude !  It  is  enough  to  make  Messrs. 
Harrower  and  Threlford  weep  bitter  tears.  They 
have  my  sympathies.  Here  they  have  been  work- 
ing like  Trojans  these  past  few  years,  giving  up 
valuable  time,  if  nothing  else,  for  the  good  of  the 
cause,  to  be  told  that  they  are  not  doing  the  right 
thing  by  their  supporters.  The  sooner  that  "for 
the  Fancy  "  bogey  is  put  under  six  feet  of  good 
solid  earth — with  apologies  to  my  Red  friend  Mr. 
George  Scott — the  better.  That  wheeze  has  been 
overworked  of  late  and  deserves  a  well-earned  rest. 

When  the  Fancy  helps  the  Fancy  for  the  Fancy  it 
makes  a  sad  hash  of  things.  I  have  lived  long  enough 
to  see  more  than  one  such  exhibition  "  stop  short, 
never  to  go  again."  The  greatest  show  on  earth — ■ 
for  such  is  the  International  in  its  own  line — would 
be  a  thing  of  the  past  in  a  very  short  time  if  it 
were  run  on  those  lines.  I  am  not  out  throwing 
flowers  about  ;  but  if  there  is  any  show  conducted 
on  an  up-to-date  business  system,  and  with  the 
prospect  of  having  a  hold  over  for  the  next,  that 
show  is  the  Palace  of  the  present.  There  is  no 
combination  in  or  out  of  the  Fancy  that  could 
handle  such  a  gigantic  affair  in  a  better  manner. 
Messrs.  Harrower  and  Threlford  and  their  com- 
mittee— and  a  small  one,  too — are  giving  the  Fancy 
the  best  possible,  and  if  they  start  cutting  off  this, 
that,  or  the  other  section  to  please  one  then  farewell 
to  the  Palace.  I  have  judged  some  breed  or  other 
at  most  of  the  Internationals,  and  where  I  have  had 
birds  penned  on  the  top  row  I  have  been  able  to 
see  and  handle  them  with  ease. 


American  Poultry  Associations. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Thompson,  of  Amenia,  N.Y.,  a  well-known 
breeder,  has  been  elected  President,  and  Atlantic  City, 
N.T.,  selected  as  the  place  for  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Association,  the  time  to  be  in  the  second  w  eek  of 
August.  The  voting  respecting  a  permanent  home  was 
1,046  against,  and  878  for, 
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THE  SEVEN   PHASES   OF    THE    POULTRY  INDUSTRY. 

By  Wilfrid  H.  G.  Ewart. 


VI.— THE  FATTENING  BUSINESS. 


TN  our  review  of  the  poultry  industry  we  now 
come   to   the  least  understood  aspect  of  it. 
While  the  larger  figures  of  egg  importation  are 
quoted,  it  is  often  forgotten  that  nearly  a  million 
pounds  worth  of  dead  fowls  is  annually  brought 
into  this  country.    How  wrong,  how  ineffectual — 
obviously  there  is  somewhere  a  serious  hitch.  Our 
countryside  well  dotted  with  farms  if  insufficiently 
populated  with  labourers  should  be  capable  of 
producing  many  times  more  dead  poultry  than 
consumption  demands.     The  consuming  class  in 
this  case  is  after  all 
a  small  one.  It  con- 
sists of  the  "gentry," 
the  hotels,  and  the 
restaurants,  not  the 
mass  of  the  populace 
at  all.     It  were  a 
laudable  ambition 
whether  instigated 
by    newspaper  or 
government  to  stim- 
ulate this  by  cheap- 
ening production  of 
table  fowls  so  that 
the  "common  herd" 
might   seek  solace 
from  "everlasting 
beef,   mutton,  and 
pork."  And  whither 
should  we  turn — to 
the   small  -  holder  ? 
Yes,  but  yet  awhile 
he  is  not  sufficiently 
numerous  in  the  land 
to  make  much  differ- 
ence.   To  the  cott- 
ager?   No,  because 
he  is  not  a  specialist, 
but  mainly  a  pro- 
ducer for  his  own 
requirements.  To 
the  farmer?    Yes,  in 

a  larger  measure  than  either  of  the  preceding.  In 
the  ordinary  way,  probably  each  farm  rears  any- 
thing from  fifty  to  a  hundred  cockerels  per  annum 
many  of  which  are  very  poor.  But  all,  irrespective 
of  type  or  condition  are  polished  off  when  they  get 
to  killing  condition  and  disposed  of  either  in  the  local 
market  or  to  the  local  butcher — alive.  Most  farmers 
cannot  trouble  to  kill,  pluck  and  dress,  let  alone 
fatten.  Possibly  it  is  not  realised  what  a  poor 
standard  of  table  fowls  we  obtain,  and  how  difficult 
it  is  to  reach  a  better  standard  at  anything  like  a 
reasonable  price.  We  put  up  with  our  three- 
shilling  chickens  dry  and  unsatisfactory  as  they  are 
uncomplainingly,  knowing  no  better.  I  am  not 
one  who  believes  that  the  ordinary  consumer  cares 


twopence-halfpenny  whether  the  flesh  of  the  bird 
he  eats  has  a  yellow  tinge  or  whether  its  legs  are 
white.  As  with  most  other  things,  it  is  a  matter 
of  price  coupled  with  quantity.  Usually  the  one 
is  big  and  the  other  small.    And  that  is  the  trouble. 


THE  SUSSEX  INDUSTRY. 


In  any  consideration  of  the  fattening  industry  one 
naturally,  of  course,  turns  to  the  Sussex  phase  of 
the  business  and  wonders  whether  and  why  a  thing 
like  this  which  provides  thousands  of  people  with 


Outside  Fattening  Gages. 

For  the  first  ten  days  to  a  fortnight  the  birds  are  kept  in  outside  cages,  after  which  they  are 

placed  within  a  shed. 

a  living  could  not  be  extended.  In  the  accom- 
panying photographs  an  excellent  idea  is  given  of 
the  various  processes  through  which  the  fatted 
chicken  passes.  Brought  in  the  higgler's  cart,  a 
rough  product  of  the  farmyard  and  hedgerow,  it  is 
first  disinfected,  then  placed  with  many  others  in 
the  long  coops  shown.  Here  it  remains  three  weeks 
when,  a  plump  and  fully  fattened  chicken,  it  is 
killed,  shaped,  plucked  and  tied-up,  and  finally 
despatched  to  the  metropolitan  market.  Such 
briefly  is  the  history  of  the  Sussex  chicken.  In 
Sussex  of  course  the  conditions  are  exceptional. 
Gradually  poultry  fattening  has  taken  its  place 
definitely  as  an  industry  of  local  importance,  and 
farmers   and  cottagers  have   suited    their  own 
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methods  accordingly.  Many  of  the  successful 
fatteners  are  themselves  big  farmers,  producing 
practically  all  the  food  themselves,  utilising  all  the 
manure  and  breeding  a  certain  number  of  birds  or 
supplying  a  certain  number  of  eggs  for  hatching 
from  their  own  stock.  To  such  there  is  no  difficulty 
about  obtaining  sufficient  material.  Others  conduct 
operations  on  a  smaller  scale,  having  only  a  cottage 
and  garden  with  enough  pasture  to  keep  a  horse 
and  perhaps  a  cow  or  two.  These  come  under  the 
category  of  "  small-holder  "  and  it  is  from  such  a 
beginning  that  the  larger  concerns  spring. 

LOCALITY. 

The  Sussex  fattener  is  usually  born  to  his  trade ; 
he  is  a  rough-and-ready  sort  of  man  and  he 
does  not  conduct  his  business  on 
commercial  principles.  Such 
would  not  be  the  case  if  the  in- 
dustry were  extended  and  rejuven- 
ated. For  what  would  be  the 
requirements  of  a  successful  fatten- 
ing-plant  run,  unless  most  of 
them,  on  up-to-date  lines?  First 
a  neighbourhood  must  be  chosen 
in  cheap  proximity  to  a  profitable 
market.  Heathheld  and  Uckfield 
are  midway  between  the  Metropo- 
lis and  the  seaside  resorts  of  Brigh- 
ton, Fastbourne,  Hastings,  etc.  By 
reason  of  the  definite  development 
of  the  fattening  industry,  trade 
facilities  have  naturally  sprung  up 
in  this  particular  district,  for  the 
railway  companies  deal  in  bulk. 
It  is  one  of  the  difficulties  con- 
fronting the  new  man  in  a  new 
district  that  he  is  a  solitary  unit 
and  therefore  enjoys  none  of  the 
benefits  of  combination  and  co- 
operation. Unless  he  goes  to  a 
district  whether  in  Sussex  or  in 
Lincolnshire  or  in  Essex  where  a 
number  of  people  are  profession- 
ally engaged  upon  his  business,  he 
is  unquestionably  handicapped. 

Then  again,  when  he  has  definitely  established  a 
market  connexion,  there  is  the  difficulty  of  supply. 
This  is  apt  to  be  considerable  if  a  hundred  chickens 
or  more  are  to  be  marketed  weekly.  I'hat  indeed 
is  where  many  big  schemes  have  broken  down. 
Few  fatteners  upon  a  large  scale  can  afford  to 
draw  entirely  on  local  sources,  but  they  must  tap 
the  Irish  trade.  It  becomes  just  a  question  whether 
the  lean  hillside  chicken  repays  the  cost  of  transport 
across  the  Irish  Sea.  The  supply  must  be  regular 
and  it  must  be  suitable  as  to  type.  Birds  for 
instance  of  the  Leghorn  type  are  of  little  use,  for 
under  no  circumstances  will  they  fatten  satisfactorily. 
Then  again,  there  is  the  question  of  an  all-the- 
year-round  output.  Even  during  the  height  of  the 
game  season  there  is  a  certain  demand  for  the 
best  grade  of  chicken  and  capon  which  the  profes- 


sional fattener  will  find  profit  in  satisfying,  or  he 
may  be  bound  by  a  contract.  In  any  case  he 
must  largely  cater  for  the  profitable  February  trade 
in  regard  to  which  he  could  place  no  sort  of 
reliance  on  extraneous  supplies.  The  farmer  and 
cottager  have  no  suitable  raw  material  for  him  in 
December  or  January.  He  must  therefore  have  his 
incubators  at  work  in  November  and  his  breeders 
in  lay  during  the  preceding  month.  Even  ordinary 
farmers  have  found  this  profitable. 

THE  PETIT  POUSSIN. 

There  are  other  aspects  of  the  fattening  industry 
with  which  we  have  not  dealt.  There  are  possi- 
bilities in  the  petit  poussin  line  so  little  developed 
in  this  country.    It  cannot  be  suggested  that  the 


milk-fed  poulet  killed  at  eight  weeks  is  going  to 
meet  with  a  universal  demand  ;  but  it  is  a  great 
delicacy  of  which  every  gourmet  remarks  senten- 
tiously  that  "  you  cannot  get  it  outside  Paris." 
To  a  certain  class  of  person  and  that  the  richest 
class,  it  makes  a  strong  appeal,  especially  at  the 
close  of  the  game  season.      Something  new  is  * 
wanted — something  appetising  and  fresh- — and  if 
the  right  direction  is  looked  to  there  will  be  found 
no  lack  of  demand  for  petits  poussins.    That  leads 
to  the  undoubted  possibilities  of  the  private  trade 
with  its  better  prices  and  saving  of  middle  profits.  j 
There  are,  we  know,  difficulties  of  transit,  not  to  ; 
speak  of  those  involved  in  the  small  consignment ;  | 
but  despite  them  the  direct  mode  of  disposal  has  j 
been  so  inefficiently  attempted  hitherto  or  attempted  j 
upon  such  unambitious  lines  that  its  commercial  I 
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opportunities  have  never  been  gauged.  The 
"hamper"  line  of  business  is  a  distinctly  hopeful 
one  for  the  chicken  fattener  if  he  is  prepared  to 
despatch  couples  of  birds  of  high  quality  and 
properly  packed,  with  clockwork  regularity.  One 
of  the  difficulties  from  the  consumer's  standpoint 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  ordinary  countryman  seems 
incapable  of  business-like  precision. 

WATERFOWLS   AND  TURKEYS. 

Little  space  is  left  me  now  in  which  to  deal  with 
the  other  and  formidable  phases  of  poultry-fattening, 
namely,  ducks,  turkeys,  and  geese.  The  duckling 
industry  of  the  Aylesbury  district  extending  roughly 
from  February  to  July  is  ver}'  well  known  and  so 
are  the  methods  of  production.  The  eggs  having 
been  obtained  early,  the  ducklings  are  of  course 
allowed  to  run  the  usual  course  for  the  first 
five  weeks  save  for  being  denied  access  to  water, 
and  they  are  then  penned  and  fattened.  The 
feeding  consisting  of  such  stuff  as  boiled  rice  and 
tallow-greaves  is  not  of  an  expensive  character, 
numbers  of  birds  are  fattened  within  a  remarkably 
small  area  and  yet  they  are  ripe  for  killing  at 
eight  or  nine  weeks,  when  each  specimen  weighs  as 


much  as  5  lbs.  Most  of  the  Aylesbury  fatters  are 
quite  small  men  with  at  most  a  paddock  behind 
their  cottages.  The  East  Anglian  duckers,  on  the 
contrary,  do  things  on  an  intensive  scale  but  theirs 
rather  inclines  towards  the  autumn  trade  when  the 
birds  are  marketed  at  six  months  or  thereabouts. 
Eggs  for  hatching  are  also  produced  in  large 
quantities.  Of  turkeys  it  need  only  be  said  that 
the  Christmas  trade  has  attained  enormous  pro- 
portions, and  that  profits  on  well-managed  estab- 
lishments in  favourable  districts  are  very  large 
though  in  fact  the  process  of  fattening  is  essentially 
natural.  The  birds  lay  the  necessary  foundation 
first  on  the  hay-fields  and  in  the  farmyard,  latterly 
on  the  rich  corn-stubble  after  harvest.  About  the 
only  artificial  feeding  they  get  is  in  the  last  month 
before  killing.  It  is  the  same  with  geese.  During 
summer  and  autumn  they  will  thrive  admirably 
with  no  extra  feeding  whatsoever  until  the  month 
before  killing.  At  no  time  does  fattening  amount 
to  more  than  liberal  hand-feeding,  and  it  is  here 
that  much  money  is  saved.  In  the  case  of  a  large 
farmer  there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  all 
the  foregoing  branches  of  the  fattening  business 
should  not  be  carried  on  coincidentally. 


NEW  ZEALAND  POULTRY  CONFERENCE. 

'T'HE  third  annual  Conference  of  the  New  Zealand 
Poultry  Association,  held  in  the  Trades'  Hall, 
Auckland,  on  March  25th,  26th,  and  27th,  was  a 
great  success,  the  attendance  being  from  150  to 
200. 

At  the  opening  session  Mr.  T.  Brittain-Bull,  of 
Aukland,  w^as  elected  President ;  Mr.  J.  B.  Merritt, 
of  Christchurch,  Secretary-Treasurer ;  and  Mr.  F. 
Brown  as  adviser  to  the  Association. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  J.  B.  Merrett)  read  the  annual 
report.  This  showed  that  although  the  trend  of 
commercial  life  at  the  present  time  is  towards 
combination  of  industrial  effort,  yet  the  poultry- 
raising  industry  in  the  Dominion  was  the  largest 
industry  in  an  unorganised  state.  Although  pre- 
vented of  late  from  doing  much  aggressive  work 
from  lack  of  funds,  the  efforts  of  the  present  con- 
ference should  do  much  towards  removing  the 
reproach  of  being  unorganised.  The  funds  had 
been  supported  by  those  who  went  in  for  poultry- 
farming  in  a  small  way,  rather  than  by  those  who 
make  a  livelihood  by  it.  The  official  report  of  the 
last  conference  had  been  in  great  demand,  almost 
every  country  asking  for  copies,  which  showed  that 
the  dominion  was  being  closely  watched  as  regards 
its  methods  of  poultry-farming.  The  association, 
in  order  to  make  its  influence  more  widely  felt, 
badly  needed  to  have  its  rules  and  regulations 
revised  in  an  intelligent  and  progressive  spirit. 

The  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  pro- 
posed Dominion  Co-operative  Poultry  Association 
reported  that  some  such  scheme  as  outlined  at  the 
last  conference  in  Christchurch  was  desirable,  but 
that  the  time  for  its  adoption  in  its  entirety  was 


not  yet  ripe.  It  was  suggested  that  a  beginning  be 
made  by  the  co-operation  of  poultrymen  in  the 
Wairarapa,  Manawatu,  and  Wellington  districts. 
This  would  be  an  admirable  chance  to  demonstrate 
to  the  rest  of  the  Dominion  what  could  be  accom- 
plished by  co-operation.  Sydney  was  making 
splendid  progress  in  this  direction,  much  to  the 
benefit  of  all  poultry  owners.  Given  fair  support 
and  capable  management,  the  committee  felt  slire 
that  befoee  long  all  the  poultry  producers  in  the 
Dominion  would  be  united  in  one  co-operative 
effort. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  H.  D.  Ackland,  on  "  The  principles 
of  co-operation,"  was  read  by  the  secretary. 

At  the  evening  session  Mr.  F.  Brown  (Government 
poultry  expert)  gave  a  short  lecture  on  "  Commer- 
cialism," and  invited  questions  on  the  subject. 
Dealing  with  the  phenomenal  laying  of  eggs,  he 
stated  that  strain  was  what  told.  Modern  methods 
of  getting  such  a  large  number  of  eggs  were  in 
direct  opposition  to  Nature's  methods.  In  more 
ways  than  one.  Nature  was  getting  her  own  back. 
Being  on  the  eve  of  the  development  of  an  export 
trade  in  eggs  and  poultry,  it  behoved  breeders  not 
to  pay  so  much  attention  to  quantity,  but  to  take 
more  stock  of  quality.  Undoubtedly  as  the  number 
of  eggs  produced  increased,  their  size  decreased  in 
the  same  ratio. 

Among  other  papers  read  were  the  following : 
"  Marketing  eggs,"  by  Mr.  W.  Jessen  ;  "  Government 
Poultry  Farms,"  by  Mr.  S.  H.  Scott;  "Modern 
Poultry  Culture,"  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Merrett  ;  "  Dry 
Feeding,"  by  Mr.  C.  Martin  ;  "  Disposal  of  Poultry 
Products,"  by  Mr.  S.  Brittain  Bull ;  and  "  Sanita- 
tion and  Housing  of  Poultry  and  Prevention  of 
Disease,"  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Irvine. 
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POULTRY  COOKERY. 

Ducks  in  Perfection, 

Roast  Ducks  :  Two  small  or  medium  sized 
birds  make  a  much  nicer  dish  than  one  large  one, 
the  latter  being  more  suitable  for  stewing  or 
braising.  Take  a  couple  then,  of  well-fed  plump 
ducks,  and  after  they  have  been  properly  prepared, 
lard  the  breasts  in  the  usual  way  with  strips  of  fat 
bacon.  Cook  the  birds  carefully  either  before  a 
clear,  moderately  hot  fire,  or  in  a  well-heated 
oven,  in  either  case  basting  them  freely  and  fre- 
quently whilst  roasting.  Sometimes  the  ducks  are 
stuffed,  and  in  this  case  any  of  the  forcemeats 
mentioned  below  can  be  used,  but  it  is  a  safer  plan 
or  serve  the  stuffing  in  a  separate  dish  as  tastes 
vary  so  much  in  this  respect,  many  people  having  the 
idea  that  the  nat- 
ural flavour  of  the     p  -       --  —   -  ,    

birds,  which  is  so  ' 
delicious,  is  suffi- 
cient in  itself. 
This  point,  there- 
fore, must  be  left 
an  open  question. 
When  done 
enough,  serve  the 
ducks  on  a  hot 
dish  with  a  small 
quantity  of  good 
gravy  poured 
over  them,  and 
send  apple  sauce 
and  more  gravy 
to  table  as  accom- 
paniments. 

Braised  Ducks: 
Take  a  fine  large 
bird  and  cook  it 
as  already  direc- 
ted for  fifteen  or 
twenty    minutes  .  _  . 

until  it  gets  well  ^ 
browmed,  then 
put  it  into  a  stew- 
pan  with  a  pmt 

of  good  gravy,  two  dozen  chestnuts  previously 
roasted  and  peeled,  two  or  three  onions  sliced 
and  fried  in  a  little  butter  then  well  drained, 
a  bunch  of  savoury  herbs  and  a  seasoning  of 
salt  and  pepper.  Cover  the  pan  closely  and 
stew  gently  until  the  duck  is  sufficiently  cooked, 
then  put  it  on  its  dish  and  keep  it  hot  while 
the  sauce  is  being  finished.  To  do  this  add  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  port  wine  to  the  gravy  in 
the  stewpan  and  sufficient  roux — or  butter  well 
meaded  with  flour — to  thicken  it  to  the  desired 
consistency,  then  boil  up  the  whole  for  a  minute  or 
two,  remove  the  herbs,  and  pour  the  sauce  over  the 
bird  ;  arrange  the  chestnuts  round  about,  and  serve 
the  whole  very  hot. 


Stewed  Duck  :  Even  quite  an  old  bird  can  be 
rendered  tender  and  juicy  if  cooked  according  to 
the  following  directions.  Cut  half  a  pound  of 
very  prime  bacon  first  into  slices,  then  into  pieces 
about  half  an  inch  wide,  and  fry  these  in  a  little 
pure  fat  until  just  lightly  browned  ;  sprinkle  lightly 
with  flour  and  when  this  has  been  thoroughly 
incorporated  add  a  pint  of  good  stock,  an  onion 
stuck  with  half  a  dozen  cloves,  a  bunch  of  savoury 
herbs  and  a  little  salt  and  pepper  if  required,  then 
bring  to  the  boil.  Have  ready  a  fine  plump  duck — 
no  matter  if  it  is  rather  ancient — which  has  been 
neatly  cut  up  and  fried  quickly  in  the  bacon  fat 
until  well  browned,  and  after  it  has  been 
drained  put  it  into  the  stewpan  with  the  other 
items  ;  cover  closely  and  stew  gently,  adding  a 
little  more  stock  if  required,  then  about  half  an 
hour  before  the  bird  is  to  be  taken  up  add  a  quart 


**JUST  OUT." 

of  freshly-shelled  green  peas,  and  continue  the 
stewing  until  the  cooking  is  satisfactorily  finished. 
When  done  enough  remove  the  herbs  and  the  onion, 
and  pour  off  any  liquid  there  may  be,  then  arrange 
the  duck  neatly  on  a  well  heated  dish  and  put  it 
to  keep  hot  for  a  few  minutes.  Put  some  white 
roux  with  the  peas  and  toss  them  lightly 
over  a  moderate  heat  until  they  are  nicely 
coated,  then  spoon  them  out  carefully  over 
the  duck.  Garnish  round  about  with  small 
heaps  of  sage  and  onion  stuffing,  and  smoothly 
mashed  potatoes  arranged  alternately,  and  send 
to  table  very  hot  accompanied  by  some  pleas- 
antly flavoured  brown  gravy  of  a  smooth  creamy 
consistency. 
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Salmi  of  Duck  :  Take  a  couple  of  fine  well-fed 
birds  and  after  preparing  them  in  the  usual  way, 
roast  them  carefully  and  while  still  hot  cut  them 
up  neatly  into  small  joints  and  slices,  and  when 
these  have  been  nicely  trimmed  cover  them  over  in  a 
cool  place  until  required.  Break  the  bones  up 
small  and  put  them  into  a  stewpan  with  all  the 
odd  trimmings,  a  bunch  of  herbs,  two  or  three 
sliced  tomatoes,  a  dozen  roughly  chopped  button 
mushrooms,  a  seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper,  two 
large  tablespoonfuls  of  minced  onion,  a  pint  and  a 
half  of  good  brown  sauce,  a  glass  of  port  or 
good  sherry,  an  ounce  of  glaze  and  a  large 
teaspoonful  of  brown  roux,  and  simmer  together 
for  about  half  an  hour ;  then  strain  the  sauce, 
which  should  be  smooth,  thick,  and  creamy,  and 
exceedingly  good  in  flavour,  and  put  it  into 
another  stewpan  ;  add  the  prepared  birds  and  allow 
the  whole  to  get  thoroughly  hot  without 
reaching  point.  When  ready  pile  up  the  ducks 
neatly  on  a  flat  bed  of  well  mashed  and  seasoned 
potatoes  and  pour  the  sauce  over.  Garnish  round 
about  with  appropriate  items,  such  as  curled 
bacon,  forcemeat  balls,  sliced  lemons,  crisply-fried 
croutons,  sprigs  of  fried  parsley,  olives,  mushrooms, 
tomatoes,  etc.,  etc.,  according  to  taste  and  con- 
venience, and  serve  very  hot. 

S.\GE  AND  Onion  Stuffing  :  Peel  six  or  eight 
large  onions  and  blanch  them  proper 

^3 '  then  boil 

them  in  equal  parts  of  milk  and  water  until  three 
parts  cooked,  after  which  drain  well,  chop  finely, 
and  mix  them  with  three  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  six 
ounces  of  fine  bread  crumbs,  and  a  seasoning  to  taste 
of  salt,  pepper,  fresh  lemon  juice,  and  powdered  sage. 
When  the  various  ingredients  are  thoroughly 
blended  the  stuffing  is  ready  for  use. 

Apple  Stuffing  :  Peel,  core,  and  cut  into  slices 
as  many  good  cooking  apples  as  will  fill  the  birds, 
then  put  them  into  a  stewpan  with  sufficient  sugar 
to  sweeten  pleasantly,  and  a  few  tablespoonfuls  of 
cold  water  and  stew  gently  until  about  half  cooked, 
then,  if  a  rather  sharp  flavour  is  preferred,  add  a 
small  quantity  of  strained  lemon  juice,  and  use. 

Potato  Stuffing  :  Wash,  peel,  and  cut  into  slices 
the  requisite  quantity  of  good  mealy  potatoes,  and 
put  them  into  a  stewpan  with  a  large  onion  finely 
chopped,  two  ounces  of  butter,  and  a  seasoning  to 
taste  of  salt,  pepper,  and  powdered  sage — or  mixed 
herb  powder  if  preferred — and  stew  slowly  until 
the  potatoes  are  partially  cooked,  being  careful  to 
shake  the  pan  frequently  in  order  to  avoid  the 
contents  burning  or  sticking  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan. 
In  about  ten  minutes  the  stuffing  will  be  quite 
ready  for  use. 

Chestnut  Stuffing  :  Prepare  the  chestnuts  as 
directed  for  "  braised  ducks,"  then  simmer  them 
until  tender  in  good  white  stock  ;  after  being  well 
drained  add  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  a  table- 
spoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  two  large  tablespoon- 
fuls of  minced  par-boiled  onion,  and  a  seasoning  of 
salt,  pepper,  and  strained  lemon  juice,  mix  well, 
and  use. 
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THE  INDIAN  POULTRY 
CLUB. 

We  have  been  permitted  to  see  and  to  quote  from 
an  interesting  letter  received  by  a  gentleman  in 
this  country,  written  by  iMr.  W.  E.  Dotting,  of 
Lucknow,  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Indian  Poultry  Club. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  know  that  efforts  are  being  put 
forth  to  develop  the  poultry  industry  in  the  great 
dependancy.    The  writer  says  : 

"  The  Indian  Poultry  Club  was  inaugurated  in 
December,  igio,  at  a  meeting  held  after  the  Poultry 
Show  at  the  Allahabad  Exhibition.  It  took  some 
time  to  get  things  into  working  order,  and  a  large 
amount  of  correspondence  ensued  before  the 
patronage  of  H.  E.  the  Viceroy,  and  the  Governors 
and  Lieutenant  Governors  of  provinces  was  secured. 
Many  points  had  to  be  explained  by  letters,  as 
personal  interviews  are  rendered  impossible  through 
the  distances  between  the  head-quarters  of  the 
club  and  the  provinces.  Eventually  success 
attended  our  efforts  and  at  the  General  Meeting  in 
March  last  the  rules  were  passed  and  the  club  is 
now  in  a  position  to  fulfil  the  objects  for  which  it 
was  brought  into  existance. 

"  The  club  will  not,  however,  confine  itself  to  the 
bare  objects  defined  in  rule  2  of  the  club  rules 
(shows).  Anything  in  the  interests  of  poultry  and 
poultry  breeders  in  India  will  be  given  careful 
attention,  and  as  new  lines  open  up  the  operations 
of  the  club  will  be  extended,  e.g.,  the  improvement 
and  standardisation  of  indigenous  breeds.  Research 
work  commencing  with  the  father  of  all  fowls — the 
Jungle  cock,  are  two  lines  which  have  suggested 
themselves,  and  which  will  be  dealt  with  in  the 
first  issue  of  the  club's  official  organ,  the  Indian 
Poultry  Gazette,  which  it  is  hoped  will  appear  in 
June,  1 91 3. 

"  I  propose  to  bring  the  Society  to  the  notice  of 
readers  of  the  Gazette,  and  to  suggest  the  collection 
of  data  regarding  eggs,  their  size  in  relation  to 
breed,  surroundings,  feeding  and  climate ;  their 
powers  of  resistance  to  the  climate,  fertile  and 
infertile  being  recorded  separately,  also  bacterio- 
logical examination,  if  I  can  get  the  IMedical 
College  expert  here  to  do  it ;  methods  of  preserva- 
tion and  other  points  as  they  arise.  These 
experiments  should  prove  exceptionally  interesting 
in  centres  where  temperatures  run  up  to  110°  and 
120°  in  the  shade. 

"  I  am  trying  to  induce  members  to  take  up 
experimental  breeding  with  the  Jungle  Fowl,  but 
before  I  can  do  this,  I  have  to  arrange  for  a  supply 
of  young  stock,  which  I  hope  to  do  when  at  the 
Hills  in  August  next.  My  idea  is  to  supply 
members  in  areas  specially  selected  for  their  wide 
variations  in  climatic  conditions,  and  get  them  to 
take  regular  notes  of  the  changes  the  birds  undergo 
as  they  mature.  Then  they  will  be  crossed  with 
different  breeds  both  indigenous  and  imported,  and 
notes  kept.  This  should  lead  to  some  particularly 
interesting  observations  " 
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REVIEW  OF  PRESENT  METHODS  OF  MARKETING  EGGS 

AND  CONSEQUENT  LOSSES. 

[The  following  are  extracts  from  an  interesting  article  appearing  in  a  report  issued  by  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  which  may  he  equally  applied  to  the  United  Kingdom.] 


The  Flat  Rate  System  and  the  Country 
Merchant. 

HE  farmer  is  not  tlie  only  one  accountable 
for  the  heavy  shrinkage  in  market  eggs. 
Along  the  course  of  trade  through  which 
eggs  pass,  there  are  other  handlers 
commonly  known  as  "  middlemen,"  with 
whom  should  be  placed  much  of  the  responsibility. 
This  is  true  because  of  the  system  which  they 
invariably  employ  in  the  purchase  of  the  farmers' 
eggs.  This  system  is  known  as  the  "  case  count," 
or  "  flat  rate  "  system,  and  consists  of  paying  one 
common  price  for  all  eggs. 

The  country  merchant,  who  is  usually  the  first 
to  receive  the  farmer's  eggs,  is  in  the  habit  of 
receiving  weekly  or  semi-weekly  quotations  from 
large  egg  dealers,  and  upon  these  quotations  he 
bases  his  price.  The  evil  feature  of  this  system  is 
in  the  fact  that  no  consideration  whatever  is  given 
to  the  question  of  quality.  The  farmer  who  is  in 
the  habit  of  supplying  the  merchant  with  an 
attractive  lot  of  clean  and  strictly  fresh  eggs 
receives  no  more  in  price  than  the  farmer  whose 
eggs  are  small,  soiled,  stale,  or  part  of  which  are 
bad  and  entirely  unfit  for  consumption.  The 
result  is  that  the  farmer  is  in  no  way  induced  to 
properly  care  for  the  product  upon  the  farm. 
There  is  also  held  out  to  unscrupulous  producers 
the  temptation  to  include  in  the  case  prepared  for 
the  market,  eggs  that  are  known  to  be  of  question- 
able quality.  Though  the  merchant  to  whom  such 
eggs  are  sold  has  absolute  knowledge,  or,  at  least, 
well-founded  suspicions,  that  the  eggs  brought  in 
by  the  farmer  are  not  fresh  as  represented,  he 
usually  prefers  to  accept  them  without  making  the 
slightest  complaint.  The  merchant's  policy  is  to 
cultivate  as  large  a  trade  as  possible  in  eggs.  He 
knows  that  by  so  doing  other  departments  of  his 
business  will  be  proportionately  increased.  As  a 
result  he  is  strongly  tempted  to  bid  high  for  eggs, 
seeking  to  outdo  his  competitors,  knowing  that  if 
he  chances  to  lose  on  the  eggs  he  handles  he  can 
very  easily  make  the  loss  good,  simply  by  inflating 
proportionately  the  cost  of  the  miscellaneous 
articles  the  farmer  desires  to  purchase  or  take  in 
trade. 

Still  another  practice  of  some  local  merchants  is 
to  advertise  two  prices  ;  one  a  cash  price,  and  the 
other  a  trade  price,  usually  about  two  cents  higher 
than  the  cash  price.  If  the  farmer  is  determined 
to  have  cash  he  is  forced  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
lower  price.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  consents  to 
take  groceries  or  other  goods  in  trade  for  his  eggs, 
he  is  represented  as  being  paid  the  higher  price. 
In  reality  this  higher  one  is  not  the  real  price,  but 
a  fictitious  one  which  is  set  by  the  merchant  for  no 


other  purpose  than  to  secure  the  farmer's  trade. 
Upon  the  account  form  rendered  by  the  merchant 
there  may  be  represented  goods  to  the  value  of  the 
the  eggs  figured  out  at  the  higher  price,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  merchant  is  often  careful  to  increase 
the  cost  of  the  goods  taken  in  trade  equal  to  the 
advance  given  for  eggs,  or  in  some  other  way  make 
up  the  difference. 

Another  evil  of  this  case  count,"  or  "  flat  rate  " 
system,  is  that  the  innocent  suffer  with  the  guilty. 
Those  farmers  who  are  supplying  the  markets  with 
strictly  fresh  eggs,  and  of  first  quality  in  other 
respects  as  well,  suffer  from  the  low  price,  caused 
by  the  presence  of  inferior  eggs  supplied  by  others 
who  are  careless,  or  perhaps  dishonest  in  their 
dealings.  Commission  merchants  know  what 
shrinkage  to  count  on  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  naturally  they  pay  a  price  which  is 
sufficiently  low  to  cover  at  least  a  portion  of  that 
shrinkage.  And  not  only  does  the  unoffending 
farmer  suffer  by  reason  of  this  present  antiquated 
system  of  marketing  eggs,  but  the  equally  innocent 
consumer  is  at  the  same  time  charged  a  higher 
price  to  assist  in  covering  the  shrinkage  or  so-called 
loss  suffered  by  commission  merchants. 

The  Huckster. 

The  travelling  egg  buyer,  commonly  known  as 
the  huckster,  figures  very  prominently  in  the  egg 
trade  of  Ontario.  His  custom  in  some  sections  is 
to  call  at  the  doors  of  the  farm  houses  and  solicit 
the  purchase  of  the  farmer's  eggs.  In  other  sections 
he  will  establish  himself  in  some  convenient  central 
point — usually  a  small  village  in  the  midst  of  a 
good  trading  section — and  announce  to  the  farmers 
in  the  community  that  on  a  certain  day  he  will 
receive  their  eggs.  As  a  rule,  there  is  little  or  no 
competition,  and  needless  to  say  he  buys  at  his 
own  price.  From  here  he  passes  on  to  another 
point,  duplicating  the  practice  on  the  following 
day.  From  the  standpoint  of  quality  in  eggs 
received  by  the  larger  markets,  those  received  from 
the  huckster  generally  compare  very  favorably  with 
those  coming  from  other  sources.  It  is  the  usual 
practice  of  the  huckster  to  make  regular  weekly 
collections.  Where  farmers  are  in  the  habit  of 
selling  to  him  regularly,  such  eggs  are  fair  in 
quality.  But,  with  this  system,  the  price  received 
by  the  farmer  is  usually  not  so  high. 

While  the  huckster,  as  a  rule,  makes  regular 
weekly  shipments  to  the  larger  markets,  careless  or 
deliberate  holding  of  eggs  is  sometimes  his  practice. 
In  one  instance  which  came  under  our  notice,  a 
large  quantity  of  eggs  was  left  over  by  the  huckster 
in  an  ordinary  shed  for  a  whole  week  during  the 
hottest  weather  experienced  in  the  summer  of  igii. 
His  excuse  for  holding  these  eggs  was  that  his 
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waggon  was  overloaded,  and  that  if  the  eggs  were 
shipped  by  express  or  freight,  his  profit  would  be 
too  small.  However,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  at 
that  particular  time  the  market  price  for  eggs  was 
on  the  upgrade. 

The  Local  Market. 

In  many  small  country  towns,  particularly  in 
districts  surrounding  large  consuming  centres, 
there  have  been  established  market  places  which 
are  utilized  by  farmers  on  a  set  day  of  each  week, 
for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  selling  poultry,  eggs 
and  butter  to  visiting  agents  of  large  produce  firms. 
It  is  often  stated  in  support  of  the  local  market 
that  this  system  is  superior  to  all  others,  for  the 
reason  that  there  is  keen  competition  betw^een  the 
buyers,  and  because  of  this,  high  prices  rule.  But 
the  most  superficial  investigation  will  give  one 
well  founded  suspicions  that,  as  a  rule,  there  is  no 
trace  of  the  avowed  competition,  but  in  its  stead, 
an  arrangement  to  pay  a  certain  fixed  price.  Here, 
too,  all  eggs  are  brought  on  the  "case  count" 
basis. 

Though  these  are  the  most  important  methods 
by  which  farmers  dispose  of  their  eggs,  there  is  still 
one  other  that  is  w^orthy  of  notice.  A  certain 
proportion  of  the  better  and  more  progressive 
farmers,  in  seeking  to  obtain  a  higher  price  for 
their  eggs,  pass  by  one  or  more  middlemen  and 
deal  directly  with  large  produce  houses,  retail 
stores,  or  with  the  final  consumer.  Such  eggs  are 
generally  of  a  higlier  grade  and  are  acknowledged 
by  those  accustomed  to  receiving  them,  to  be  of  a 


better  class  than  eggs  marketed  in  any  other  way. 

Candlimg  and  Grading  Market  Eggs. 

While  by  no  means  all  eggs  delivered  to  the 
larger  markets  are  candled,  there  is  that  portion  of 
the  trade,  handled  by  the  large  produce  dealers, 
which  is  carefully  examined  and  graded.  The 
process  of  candling  consists  simply  in  the  examina- 
tion of  the  egg  in  a  dark  room  before  an  opening 
in  a  shield  covering  a  small  incandescent  light  or 
coal  oil  lamp.  Before  such  a  light,  an  egg  appears 
comparatively  transparent,  sufficiently  so  to  enable 
the  expert  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the 
contents  of  the  egg  have  evaporated,  or  the  degree 
to  which  the  egg  has  deteriorated  in  quality. 
This  process  of  course  is  costly,  taking  considerable 
time  and  expert  service,  adding  not  only  to  the 
cost  of  eggs  to  the  consumer,  but  to  the  reduction 
of  the  farmer's  receipts. 

However,  it  is  fortunate  for  the  general  public, 
at  least  of  large  consuming  centres  where  such 
establishments  are  operating,  that  such  eggs  are  to 
be  had,  and  that  they  are  subjected  to  such  careful 
examination.  In  buying  candled  eggs  consumers 
may  feel  comparatively  sure  that  the  eggs  they  are 
purchasing  are  as  represented. 

The  Town  or  City  Retailer. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  portion  of  the  trade 
which  comes  from  the  county  storekeeper,  the 
huckster,  or  the  farmer,  directly  to  the  retail 
merchant,  which,  as  a  rule,  is  not  candled  or 
graded.    Consumers  in  villages  and  outh'ing  towns 


A  poultry  house  at  a  Danish  country  seat. 

The  above  illustration  shows  a  poultry  house  at  a  Danish  country  seat.  The  sleeping  compartments  are  found  on 
each  side  of  the  poultrv  house,  and  are  built  of  brick,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  house  is  arranged  a  large  scratching 
shed  well  furnished  with  large  windows  taken  from  an  old  hot-house.  The  floor  in  the  sleeping  room  is  made  of 
wood,  and  in  the  scratching  shed  it  consists  of  sand  mixed  with  earth.  In  summer  time  all  windows  are  removed 
and  replaced  with  wire  netting.    The  scratching  sheds  are  made  of  timber. 

The  fowls— White  Leghorns — have  large  runs  well  planted  with  old  fruit  trees. 
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are  supplied  with  this  class  of  ungraded  eggs 
almost  entirely.  Consequently  they  have  to 
assume  the  entire  risk.  This  practice  undoubtedly 
results  in  a  great  curtailment  of  consumption,  and 
indirectly  loss  to  the  industry.  To  illustrate  the 
truth  of  this  general  statement  it  may  be  said  that 
the  housewife,  in  buying  bad  eggs  is  so  disgusted 
that  the  next  time  when  eggs  are  desired,  she 
determines  that  something  more  dependable  must 
be  bought.  The  consequence  is  fewer  eggs  are 
purchased,  the  price  goes  down  and  the  reputation 
of  this  commodity  is  seriously  injured. 


THE   BACK-YARD  RUN. 

A  S  everybody's  back-yard  or  garden  varies  in 
shape,  aspect,  or  other  particular,  one  cannot 
do  more  than  give  the  amateur  a  general  idea  as  to 
what  to  aim  at  in  erecting  his  house  and  run.  In 
the  first  place,  I  may  say  that  the  idea  of  an  open 
run  (that  is,  one  uncovered  to  the  sky)  can  only  be 
entertained  where  the  ground  is  very  dry,  the  slope 
or  drainage  good,  and  the  space  large.  In  fact,  I 
never  recommend  the  use  of  such  a  run  unless  it 
can  be  made  large  enough  to  divide  into  two,  so 
that  one  side  may  be  cropped  while  the  other  is 
being  occupied..  It  is  only  thus  that  it  can  be  kept 
pure  and  wholesome,  for  a  grass  run,  under  the 
circumstances,  is  out  of  the  qustion.  But  with  a 
smaller  run,  covered  over  and  with  a  hard  floor, 
matters  are  much  simplified,  for  not  only  is  such  a 
one  more  easily  cleaned,  but  it  is  more  hygienic, 
and,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  can  take  more  birds 
than  an  open  one. 

The  amateur,  may,  therefore,  in  most  cases  decide 
upon  having  a  roosting-house  and  run  under  one 
roof.  He  may  make  them  any  size  he  likes  so  long 
as  he  remembers  that  not  less  than  twelve  square 
feet  of  run  are  allotted  to  each  fowl,  the  roosting 
compartment,  under  such  conditions,  being  rather 
less  than  half  the  size  of  the  run.  The  type  of 
house  generally  selected  for  these  small  runs  is 
what  is  known  as  the  "lean-to,"  and  it  is,  for  con- 
venience and  economy,  usually  placed  against  a 
wall  at  the  end  of  the  garden,  with  the  highest  side 
of  the  roof  to  the  back.  Now,  a  moment's  thought 
will  convince  anyone  that  the  latter  arrangement  is 
a  wrong  one,  for  the  roof  of  a  house  so  placed 
will  effectually  prevent  any  sun  from  entering  and 
the  interior  is  most  difficult  to  ventilate.  A  slope 
from  back  to  front  is  very  well  in  a  vinery  or 
cucumber  frame  when  the  sun  can  pass  through  the 
roof,  but  in  a  lean-to  poultry-house  it  is  just  the 
reverse.  The  sun  beats  on  the  roof  in  summer  and 
nearly  bakes  the  hens,  and  in  winter,  when  it  is 
most  wanted,  they  get  scarcely  any  rays  at  all. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  part  of  any  such 
house  and  run,  and  one  that  must  be  given  the  first 
attention,  is  the  floor,  which  must  be  both  dry  and 
rat-proof.  Cheapness,  consistant  with  durability, 
is  what  we  all  want,  and  one  of  the  best  floors  that 


Nor  is  the  retail  merchant  always  free  from 
blame  in  the  matter  of  selling  deteriorated  eggs. 
Often  his  zeal  for  business  seemingly  overcomes  his 
reason  and  he  apparently  forgets,  or  is  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  eggs  take  on  strong  odors  in  a 
favorable  atmosphere,  as  in  a  room  where  kerosene 
is  stored  ;  that  they  become  mouldy  and  musty  if 
placed  in  damp  locations  ;  and  that  they  actually 
hatch  into  chickens  if  placed  in  a  suitable  tempera- 
ture. The  merchant  is  often  as  much  in  need  of 
education  as  the  farmer. 


ever  I  saw  was  made  as  follows :  The  earth  was  dug 
away  from  a  space  about  ift.  wider  than  the  house 
and  shed,  each  way  to  a  depth  of  ift.  This  was 
filled  with  old  rubble  and  builders'  refuse,  and  after 
being  beaten  down  firmly  covered  with  a  layer 
of  coarse  gravel.  Over  this  some  fine-mesh  wire- 
netting  was  stretched  and  so  cut  that  it  overlapped 
with  about  12'm.  to  spare  on  every  side.  Then  on 
the  top  of  that  a  strong  layer  of  asphalt  made  of  tar, 
pitch,  coarse  gravel,  and  lime  was  laid.  When  dry 
the  house  and  run,  built  on  a  strong  bottom  frame, 
were  placed  on  the  asphalt,  and  the  overlapping 
edges  of  wire-netting  were  drawn  up  all  round  and 
stapled  to  the  woodwork.  That  was  a  cheap  floor, 
thoroughly  rat-proof  and  dry,  and  as  durable  as 
granite.  The  house  which  it  supported  was  not, 
of  course,  in  part  formed  of  the  adjacent  wall,  and 
this  for  many  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  a  garden 
wall  or  boundary  fence  is  often  irregularly  built, 
or  so  made  that  it  is  impossible  for  one  to  utilise 
it  as  part  of  a  wooden  lean-to,  and  yet  keep  all 
dry,  draught-proof,  and  free  from  rats.  If  the 
surface  of  a  wall  is  cemented  and  made  to  form  the 
back  wall  of  the  house  it  often  serves  its  purpose 
well,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  will  be  cheaper 
than  wood  in  the  end.  I'hen  a  wooden  house  and 
run  standing  on  the  asphalt  may  always  be  removed 
by  the  tenant,  if  need  be,  whereas  difficulties  may 
arise  over  the  matter,  were  it  fixed  to  the  wall  by 
plaster  of  any  kind,  such  as  cement. 

A  house  that  slopes  towards  the  back  should  have 
a  wide  eave  and  a  gutter  to  carry  off  rain-water, 
and  this  important  point  is  much  more  easily 
managed  with  a  house  that  has  its  own  wooden 
back  standing  a  few  inches  away  from  the  garden 
fence. 

Anywhere  where  wood  is  cheap  the  amateur 
carpenter  can  put  up  a  house  such  as  I  have  briefly 
described  without  detailed  directions,  which  often 
make  wearisome  reading.  But  I  will  say  this,  that 
unless  material  can  be  obtained  at  a  moderate  price 
and  time  is  no  object  it  is  cheaper  to  buy  the  parts 
of  the  house  in  sections,  and  any  good  appliance 
firm  will  supply  exactly  what  is  required  from 
measurement.  But  for  the  guidance  of  those  who 
would  like  to  put  their  own  house  up  I  would 
advise  2  by  3  quartering  for  frame  and  uprights  and 
-  to  lin.  boards  (tongued  and  grooved).  The 
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skeleton  of  quartering  must  be  made  first,  and  all 
boards  nailed  on  the  outside  perpendicularly.  The 
roof  may  be  of  the  same  material,  felted  and  tarred 
(the  tar  should  be  applied  hot  and  have  ilb.  of 
dissolved  pitch  added  to  each  gallon),  or  it  may  be 
made  with  very  thin  matching  covered  with 
corrugated  iron.  The  latter  should  not  be  used 
without  a  lining  of  wood  or  felt.  Use  the  best, 
heavy  gauge,  wire-netting  (lin.  mesh)  for  the  open 
part,  and  make  the  nests  so  that  the  attendant  can 
get  at  them  by  means  of  a  lid  from  the  outside. 
The  perches  must  be  movable,  resting  in  slots,  and 
they  are  best  quite  round,  and  about  2in.  in  diameter. 
Flat  perches  cause  crooked  breasts,  "duck  feet," 
and  twisted  toes.  A  "  dropping-board,"  sprinkled 
with  sand,  should  be  placed  under  the  perches  so 
as  to  prevent  the  excrement  dropped  during  the 
night  from  getting  among  the  litter,  and  it  should 
be  movable  also.  In  warm  and  sheltered  places 
the  partition  between  the  house  and  run,  in  which 
a  door  is  fitted,  may  have  the  upper  part  of  its 
highest  corner  of  open  wire -work,  but  in  the  north 
it  may  be  entirely  closed,  the  window  (with  adjust- 
able shutter)  at  the  front  being  sufficient  for  venti- 
lation and  light.  A  run,  such  as  I  have  described, 
(to  hold  six  or  seven  birds  the  size  of  Minorcas) 
should  be  7ft.  by  12ft.  on  the  ground,  6ft.  high  at 
the  front,  and  3ft.  6in.  at  the  back.  The  roosting 
accommodation  ought  then  to  be  about  4ft.  in  width, 
the  other  dimensions  being,  of  course,  as  above. 


THE  HEN  AS  A  CANARY- 

LTQME  COUNTIES"  writes:  "I  have  no 
serious  fault  to  find  with  your  friendly  and 
amusing  Notes  on  my  account  of  the  experiment 
in  keeping  hens  like  canaries,  which  has  been 
lately  begun  by  an  American  poultry  enthusiast  in 
the  country  in  which  I  reside.  But  I  need  not  say 
that  I  do  not  agree  with  the  statement  that  I  am 
to  become  an  advocate  of  intensification  !  Readers 
of  my  article  will  note  the  qualifications  sprinkled 
all  over  my  article.  I  am  as  doubtful  as  ever  I 
have  been  of  an  adequate  monetary  return  from 
the  ordinary  effort  to  make  a  living  out  of 
breakfast  eggs  from  stock  kept  on  a  limited  area. 
I  am  also  as  suspicious  as  ever  of  tall  stories  from 
America.  But  when  a  poultry  keeper  shows  me  a 
big  house  full  of  hens  which  have  been  indoors  for 
some  months,  have  no  fleas  on  them,  and  are 
dropping  eggs  all  over  the  place,  it  is  only  honest 
and  open-minded  to  set  down  the  facts.  Along 
with  those  facts,  however,  I  was  very  careful  to 
state  that  Mr.  Barnard  was  a  quite  exceptional 
man,  while  the  average  poultry  farming  novice  is 
quite  an  average  mortal ;  and,  in  the  second  place 
thctt  the  results  I  saw,  while  interesting  and  no 
doubt  important,  must  be  considered  in  relation  to 
the  state  of  things  some  time  hence.  What  we 
want  to  see  is  not  only  the  beginning  but  the  end 
of  such  an  experiment." 


"  Alas !  continues  '  Home  Counties,'  before  the 
magazine  containing  my  article  was  off  the 
machine,  my  experimenter  had  gone  !  His  house 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  friend  of  mine,  Mr. 
Jameson,  of  Takeley,  who  has  been  so  successful 
with  Campines.  It  will  be  very  interesting  to  see 
what  he  without  the  American  experience,  is  able 
to  accomplish  with  the  system.  Mr.  Barnard 
himself  is  in  Belguim,  your  readers  may  be 
interested  to  know.  The  manner  of  his  going  was 
unusual.  An  American  lady,  who  is  married  to  a 
Belgian  gentleman  and  is  greatly  interested  in 
Campines,  landed  in  this  country,  and  by 
indomitable  travelling  managed  to  see  nearly  all 
the  Campines  in  the  country  worth  seeing  inside  of 
two  days.  In  the  course  of  her  flight  she  looked  in 
upon  Mr.  Jameson,  who,  you  will  remember,  was  a 
Dairy  Show  medallist  or  first  prize  winner.  From 
his  yard,  she  beheld  the  roof  of  Mr.  Barnard's 
establishment  and  made  for  it.  In  half  an  hour 
she  had  taken  in  all  its  points,  and  had  invited  Mr. 
Barnard  to  close  down  and  come  to  her  estate  in 
Belguim !  Mr.  Barnard,  being  an  American, 
promptly  came  to  terms,  and  within  a  week  was  in 
Belgium.  He  is  there  now,  getting  upon  an 
utility  basis  a  poultry  farm  which  hitherto  has 
been  chiefly  interested  in  show  birds.  I  believe  he 
stipulated  that  he  should  have  as  large  a  head  of 
stock  as  he  deemed  necessary,  and  I  believe  it  will 
reach  four  figures.  His  difficulties  must  be  con- 
siderable, but  if  pluck  and  go  can  make  a  success 
of  his  new  venture,  I  think  he  may  come  out  on 
top.  At  present  his  chief  trouble  seems  to  be  lack 
of  poultry  grit.  He  appears  to  have  had  to  send 
to  England  for  the  right  sort.  I  hope  one  day  to 
look  him  up  and  find  out  how  the  experiment 
begun  in  Essex  has  culminated  in  Belguim.  Mean- 
time I  repeat  that  I  will  not  back  myself,  nor  for 
the  matter  of  that  any  other  poultry  keeper  I  know, 
to  take  on  a  proposition  like  Mr.  Barnard's.  He  is 
exceptionally  well  qualified  for  making  money  out 
of  hens,  and  novices  who  start  without  being 
exceptionally  well  qualified  may  well  pray  for  the 
gift  of  self  examination,  for  in  poultry  keeping,  as 
in  many  other  walks  of  life,  it  does  not  follow  that 
that  what  one  man  is  able  to  achieve,  Tom,  Dick, 
and  Harry  are  likely  to  bring  off." 


WHAT    SIX    GOSLINGS  ACCOMPLISHED. 

"  A  workman  under  the  trustees  of  the  road,  a 
man  considerably  past  his  prime,  and  whose  weekly 
pay  was  only  8s.,  from  which  is.  gd.  was  deducted 
for  the  rent  of  his  little  cottage  and  garden.  This 
man,  from  the  difficulties,  with  a  large  family,  of 
making  both  ends  meet,  not  infrequently  undertook 
little  jobs  at  the  close  of  his  general  duties,  at  six 
in  the  evening.  It  was  on  such  an  occasion  the 
stepping-stone  to  future  comparative  affluence 
suddenly  awaited  him  ;  for,  going  to  a  farm  house, 
and,  work  ended,  he  was  asked  into  the  kitchen  for 
refreshment,  and  there,  in  a  basket,  placed  before 
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the  fire,  were  six  young  goslings,  the  parent  bird 
had  been  killed  a  day  or  two  previously,  by  some 
mischevious  wanderers  from  the  town,  who,  because 
she  naturally  defended  her  newly-hatched  offspring 
from  the  rude  advances  of  their  dog,  deliberately 
destro}'ed  her  by  stone  throwing,  and  then  speedily 
absconded.  Truly  had  it  been  said  "  the  wind  is  a 
bad  one  that  blows  luck  to  no  one,"  for  being  only 
a  few  days  old,  and  neglected,  their  owner,  speaking 
to  my  informant,  said,  "  they  will  never  be  reared," 
and  if  you  like,  Robert,  to  take  them  home,  and  be 
bothered  with  them,  you  can  have  them."  The 
offer  was  at  once  thankfully  accepted,  and  though 
almost  air  the  goslings  were  now  perfectly  unable 
to  stand  from  sheer  exhaustion,  the  result  of  careful 
attention  proved  what  can  be  done  under  diffi- 
culties, all  were  reared  !  and  thus  two  ganders  and 
four  geese  were  now  located  in  a  slope-roofed  hut, 
purposely  erected  against  the  back  wall  of  their 
present  owner's  cottage." 

The  story  tells  that  a  gander  and  goose  were 
given  at  Christmas  to  the  original  donor,  and  then 
proceeds : 

"  During  the  season  two  (geese)  sat  twice  each, 
and  the  other  produced  a  single  hatch.  Memory 
will  not  tell  the  exact  produce  of  this  year,  but 
sufficiently  close  for  my  purposes.  Of  an  eleven, 
two  nines,  and  a  seven,  I  am  confident,  the  number 
of  the  remaining  brood  I  have  forgotten,  but  as  all 
were  reared  except  two,  it  amounted  to  fully  forty. 
With  tlie  money  raised  by  the  sale  of  these  birds  at 
autumn,  a  small  heifer  was  purchased,  and  the  year 
following,  a  second  was  obtained  by  the  same 
means,  while  their  owner's  well-merited  success  did 
not  induce  supineness,  and  some  few  years  after- 
wards we  find  the  once  indigent  cottager  comfort- 
ably situated  as  the  tenant  of  a  small  farm  of 
thirty-four  acres,  with  a  dairy  of  seven  cows,  a  good 
team,  and  several  pigs  feeding." — Poultry  Chronicle, 
1854. 


Cornell  and  Co-operation. 

Among  other  services  rendered,  the  Department 
of  Poultry  Husbandry  at  Cornell  University  is  now 
organising  the  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Ittiaca, 
N.Y.  into  a  co-operative  association  for  the  sale  of 
produce,  in  which  it  is  claimed  that  already  the 
average  returns  are  i^d  per  dozen  above  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  obtained. 

The  Cocks  of  Chicago. 

The  great  city  by  Lake  Michigan  is  nothing  if  it 
is  not  noisy.  According  to  a  correspondent  of  the 
Daily  News  an  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  make  it 
the  first  noiseless  city  in  America. 

"  The  roosters  iu  suburban  Chicago  are  as  great  a 
nuisance  as  phonographs  in  the  city  itself.  How 
should  the  Cit}-  Council  prevent  the  crowing  efFect- 
ivel}'  but  mercifully  ?  Two  plans  ai'e  being  considered; 
one  to  isolate  the  roosters  "in  boxes  which  prevent 
the  birds  extending  their  necks,"  and  another  to 
remove  one  of  the  bird's  vocal  cords.  The  latter 
plan  is  considered  the  most  scientific.  The  removal, 
it  is  said,  can  be  performed  painlessly,  and  hence- 
forth a  soft  and  rather  pleasing  whistle  replaces  the 
rooster's  morning  crow." 


Egg-laying"  Competitions  {Dept.  of  Agnc,  New 

South  Wales,  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  57). 

On  April  1st,  1912,  ten  years'  work  in  connection 
with  the  egg-laying  competitions  conducted  at  the 
Hawkesbury  Agricultural  College  was  completed. 
The  following  table  sets  out  the  results  of  these 
tests  during  the  ten-year  period  : — • 
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The  value  of  feeding  laying  hens  with  animal 
food  in  conjunction  with  their  ordinary  rations  was 
tested  in  connection  with  the  tenth  competition. 
Ten  pens  of  pullets  (six  birds  per  pen)  were  fed 
without  animal  food,  and  the  results  contrasted 
with  the  yield  of  ten  pens  of  pullets  of  similar  age, 
strain,  and  breed,  entered  by  the  same  owners. 
These  latter  ten  pens  were  fed  with  meat  in  the  form 
of  boiled  bullocks'  livers  and  the  soup  therefrom  at 
the  rate  of  about  2lbs.  of  liver  per  'veek  to  each 
pen.  The  average  results  showed  that  the  addition 
of  meat  to  the  diet  is  of  some  advantage  in  inducing 
the  production  of  eggs,  but  this  only  amounted  to 
an  increase  of  six  eggs  per  hen  for  the  year,  and  an 
additional  gain  of  6d.  per  hen  for  the  extra  eggs 
produced. 

No  Meat  v.  Meat  Feeding  Test. 


No  Meat. 

Meat  Fed. 

Total  eggs  laid  ...    ...  .. 

Average  per  hen   

IMarket  value  per  hen 
Cost  of  feed  per  hen 

11,112 
]85-2 
18s.  \0d. 
5s.  IQd. 

11,646 
1910 
19s.  U. 
6s.  V^d. 

Profit  over  feed  per  hen  ... 

13s.  Od. 

13s.  2id 

In  connection  with  this  test  it  was  noteworthy 
that  while  none  of  the  White  Leghorns  receiving 
no  meat  exhibited  signs  of  broodiness,  there  were 
five  out  of  the  thirty  birds  receiving  meat  w^hich 
became  broody. 
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INTENSIVE   POULTRY  CULTURE. 

By  Mrs.  Baynes. 

'T'HE  only  excuse  for  a  new  system  of  poultry 
culture  must  be  that  it  is  either  wholly  better 
than  any  other  system  or  that  it  has,  at  any  rate, 
such  merits  and  advantages  as  justify  its  being 
called  a  sound  method. 

Before  I  discuss  the  merits  or  demerits  of  intensive 
poultry  culture,  it  is  necessary  first  to  define  it, 
which  may  be  briefly  done  by  saying  that  it  is  the 
system  of  keeping  poultry  in  perpetual  close  confine- 
ment under  certain  rules  regarding  hygiene,  housing 
and  feeding. 

In  considering  whether  this  system  is  a  good  one 
the  first  question  that  naturally  crops  up  is  whether 
birds  can  be  kept  in  as  good  or  better  health  in 
close  confinement  as  when  given  access  to  open 
runs  or  to  full  liberty.  If  we  look  at  the  matter 
dispassionately,  is  there  any  reason  why  they 
should  not  maintain  their  health  in  confinement, 
provided  that  the  birds  (in  good  health  to  start 
with)  are  assured  of  pure  fresh  air,  adequate 
protection  from  inclement  weather,  warmth  in 
severe  cold,  cleanliness,  freedom  from  insect  pests, 
and  sufficient  room,  combined  with  judicious  feed- 
ing. It  is  well-known  fact  that  not  only  do  very 
few  birds  die  when  travelling  long  distances  to 
purchasers  in  distant  lands,  but  that  they  generally 
arrive  in  tip-top  health  and  condition.  If  that  is 
possible  when  confined  for  some  weeks  in  very 
cramped  quarters,  and  sometimes  with  such  accom- 
panying conditions  as  they  would  never  have  under 
true  intensive  culture,  why  should  they  not  keep 
in  good  health  for  years  under  distinctly  more 
favorable  conditions  of  confinement  ?  It  is  fair  to 
assume  that  they  certainly  should.  Moreover, 
according  to  the  experiences  of  many  who  have 
put  this  system  to  exhaustive  tests  and  have  given 
their  experiences  to  the  world  in  books  which  all 
can  read,  it  would  appear  that  there  is  every 
justification  for  stating  that  birds  can  be  kept  in 
perpetual  close  confinement  without  any  dis- 
advantage to  their  health,  provided  that  certain 
simple  rules  in  respect  to  housing,  hygiene  and 
feeding  are  observed. 

Let  me  here  remark  that  true  intensive  poultry 
culture  means  that  the  birds  are  always  kept  in 
suitable  houses,  not  sometimes  in  and  sometimes 
out,  and  have  always  dry  scratchable  litter.  If 
birds  are  kept  at  one  time  in  confinement  and  at 
another  time  are  running  out,  that  is  not  the  truly 
intensive  system,  but  a  combination  of  intensive 
and  extensive.  Further,  if  birds  in  perpetual 
confinement  are  not  always  provided  with  dry 
scratchable  litter  a  fundamental  rule  for  the 
successful  working  of  this  system  has  been  broken, 
and,  if  failure  be  the  result,  it  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  system  but  of  the  departure  from  it. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  hundreds  of  people 
in  Great  Britain  have  for  many  years  successfully 


kept  fowls  in  good  health  in  perpetual  confinement, 
not,  it  is  true,  because  they  had  ever  considered  it 
as  a  more  advantageous  method  than  one  offering 
more  liberty,  but  because  it  was  the  only  one 
available  to  them.  I  refer  to  the  "  Backyarder." 
What  is  true  intensive  poultry  culture  more  than 
what  the  backyarder  has  practised,  so  systematized 
and  improved  as  to  eliminate  his  faults  and  short- 
comings, in  so  far  at  any  rate  as  housing  and 
hygiene  are  concerned,  while  continuing  the  con- 
finement under  conditions  distinctly  more  favorable 
than  most  backyarders  have  ever  dreamt  of. 

Let  us  consider  whether  there  is  not  another 
good  reason  for  concluding  that  birds  are  more 
calculated  to  maintain  good  health  under  the 
intensive  system  than  under  any  other.  I  do  not 
suppose  that  any  expert  authority  on  poultry 
matters  will  deny  that  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  towards  good  health  in  the  birds  is  the 
insurance  of  their  getting  nothing  but  pure  fresh 
water.  Under  no  system  but  the  intensive  can 
that  really  be  insured,  for  when  the  fowls  have 
their  liberty,  whether  it  be  in  a  small  run  or  on 
practically  unlimited  range,  they  will  come  across 
and  drink  impure  water  and  consume  garbage  of 
all  sorts. 

The  next  point  to  consider  is  whether  the  keeping 
of  birds  in  perpetual  confinement  is  as  profitable  as 
when  kept  under  systems  with  more  liberty. 
Taking  first  the  question  of  eggs  for  table,  is  it 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  birds  properly  housed 
and  cared  for  in  perpetual  confinement  should  be 
more  productive  than  those  with  access  to  open 
runs?  I  think  the  answer  must  be  in  the  affirma- 
tive, for  under  the  intensive  system  those  conditions 
which  are  generally  supposed  to  be  adverse  to 
egg-production  are  largely,  if  not  enrirely,  elimin- 
ated. For  instance,  the  birds  are  never  exposed  to 
rain  and  snow,  and  are  sufficiently  protected  not  to 
be  affected  by  boisterous  and  inclement  weather, 
consequently,  they  are  not  so  likely  to  be  put  off 
egg-laying  as  birds  who  are  not  thus  immune. 
Therefore,  theoretically,  we  may  fairly  expect  birds 
under  the  intensive  system  to  produce  more  eggs 
than  birds  running  in  the  open.  Again,  as  already 
stated,  only  under  this  system  can  they  be  secured 
from  obtaining  impure  water,  which,  when  we 
consider  that  there  is  nearly  a  pint  of  water  in  a 
dozen  eggs,  is  a  factor  that  cannot  be  neglected  in 
endeavouring  to  maintain  fowls  in  the  best 
condition  for  laying. 

While  on  this  question,  too,  of  productiveness,  it 
is  wise  to  remember  that  quality  as  well  as  quantity 
must  be,  not  only  not  lost  sight  of,  but  strenuously 
striven  for,  because  the  individual  who  can  always 
supply  reliable  eggs  of  good  flavour  has  a  far  surer 
and  probably  more  remunerative  market  than  the 
individual  who  cannot  safeguard  his  birds  from 
impure  water  and  food. 

I  do  not  think  any  useful  purpose  would  be 
served  by  quoting  figures  in  proof  of  the  greater 
egg-production  of  birds  in  perpetual  confinement 
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over  birds  at  liberty,  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  arrive 
at  a  system  of  computation  and  comparison  which 
would  satisfactorily  establish  the  superiority  of  one 
system  over  the  other  in  this  respect.  The  best 
proof  of  productiveness  is  the  balance  sheet  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  I  venture  to  think  that  the 
intensive  farmer  will  show  a  better  balance  credit 
to  his  hens,  if  not  by  actual  number  of  eggs,  by 
reason  of  his  getting  more  eggs  during  those 
months  when  the  prices  run  highest.  In  considering 
the  question  of  which  is  the  more  profitable  system, 
birds  for  table  must  not  be  omitted.  Kej^t  under 
the  intensive  system,  birds  will  fatten  for  table 
without  any  trouble,  and  for  delicacy  of  flavour 
would  be  hard  to  beat.  The  most  profitable 
market  is  that  where  the  bird  of  highest  quality  is 
in  demand,  and  this  delicacy  of  flavour,  which  my 
customers  all  remark  on,  is  a  valuable  asset  and  is 
no  doubt  largely  due  to  their  having  nothing  but 
pure  water  and  food. 

AN  OMITTED  ELEMENT  IN  EGG 
PRODUCTION. 

By  Arthur  Bossert. 
\A/J{  human  beings  forget  that  primitive  harmony 
is  the  most  perfect  of  harmony.  We  are 
always  inclined  to  be  artificial,  and  so  too,  artifici- 
ally, to  treat  our  fowls.  Especially  at  the  present 
moment  have  we  made  a  marked  departure  in  this 
direction  ;  1  refer  to  the  intensive  system  of  poultry 
culture.  But  let  it  at  once  be  understood,  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  disparage  that  system — even, 
artificial  as  it  is — ,on  the  contrary  I  am  willing  to 
praise  it,  for  it  is  undoubtedly  a  good  and  valuable 
stone  of  an  artificial  building. 

We  wish  to  obtain  eggs  in  winter.  Is  it  reason- 
able to  expect  that  which  is  unnatural  under 
natural  conditions  ?  If  we  wish  to  produce  eggs  at 
a  time  when  they  cannot,  normally,  be  expected, 
we  shall  have  to  resort  to  abnormal  methods  to 
bring  about  that  which  we  desire.  And  here  the 
intensive  system  fills  the  gap.  Artificial  in  itself, 
the  intensive  system,  however,  unquestionably  is — 
that  must  not  be  forgotten — and,  if  we  have  any 
sense  of  the  natural  at  all,  we  shall  instinctively 
realise  that  danger  lies  hidden  somewhere. 

If  we  place  hens  in  a  wooden  house  with  possibly 
only  a  matter  of  two  or  three  square  feet  of  floor- 
space  per  bird,  and  feed  them  with  food  selected  at 
our  will,  must  we  not  expect  to  come  across  serious 
stumbling  blocks  occasionally  ?     But,  strange  to 
say,  to  judge  from  my  personal  experience,  these 
stumbling  blocks  are  few.    One,  however,  there 
undoubtedly  is,  and  of  this  one  it  is  my  intention, 
here  to  speak.    It  is  the  fault  we  make  of  entirely 
ignoring  the  mineral  salt  components  of  our  food- 
stuffs.   The  component  parts  of  food-stuffs  may  be 
classed  under  the  four  main  headings : 
x\lbuminoids,  or  flesh  formers. 
Carbohydrates  (Starch,  Sugar),  heat  and  work 
producers, 

Fats,  a  reserve  substance  for  the  production  of 
heat  and  work,  and  mineral  salts. 


The  last  named  are  invariably  ignored  ;  actually 
they  are  the  health-preservers  and  health-restorers, 
and  without  them  we,  as  also  our  fowls,  would  be 
dead.  And,  marked  by  the  proportion  of  their 
presence,  is  a  spot  along  the  line  leading  from  life 
to  death,  the  line  called  the  line  of  health. 

Since  the  publication  of  my  book  on  feeding — 
and  which  book  deals  mainly  with  that  problem 
from  the  mineral  salt  and  health  point  of  view — I 
am  often  asked  the  question :  Is  it  actually 
possible  to  keep  fowls  in  health  on  intensive  lines, 
and  is  it  possible  to  obtain  really  good  and  hatch- 
able  eggs  in  that  way  ?  To  this  question  my  reply 
is  that,  that  undoubtedly  is  the  case.  And  to  this  I 
may  still  add,  that,  according  to  my  own  personal 
experience,  hens  correctly  fed  as  regards  the  whole 
of  the  constituents  above-named — tJie  last  of  all  not 
to  be  forgotten — are  far  happier — in  winter  time  at 
all  events — .  are  healthier,  and  lay  more  eggs  than 
their  more  fortunate  (?)  sisters  at  liberty  with 
nothing  but  dead  and  valueless  grass  to  peck  at, 
hoping  therefrom  to  obtain  mineral  salts  they  so 
badly  need.  Grass  and  green  food  in  general,  are 
certainly  that  upon  which  we  have  to  rely 
principally  for  the  supply  of  these  much  needed 
salts,  but  not  dead  winter  grass. 

And  as  with  the  hen,  so  with  the  eggs.  A 
healthy  hen  lays  a  healthy  egg,  and  a  healthy  egg 
brings  forth  a  healthy  chick. 


Strange  incident  in  the  poultry  world. 

In  these  days  of  increased  interest  in  poultry 
farming,  an  uncommon  incident  that  came  under 
my  observation  seems  to  deserve  publicity.  In  a 
Dumbartonshire  villiage  lives  a  worthy  man  of 
many  hobbies.  He  has  recently  turned  his  attention 
to  poultry,  and  being  intensely  patriotic  is  firmly 
convinced  that  the  old  Scottish  breed  of  fowl, 
called  "  The  Dumpie,"  is  worthy  of  more  attention 
that  it  has  received.  My  friend  secured  a  hatching 
of  chickens  from  parents  of  purest  Dumpie  strain, 
and  nothing  unusual  happened  until,  at  the  age  of 
five  weeks,  the  mother  deserted  her  brood  and 
resumed  her  usual  avocation  of  laying  eggs  to 
supply  the  breakfast  table.  In  vain  the  chicks 
chirped  to  their  heartless  mother  to  descend  from 
her  spar  and  cover  them  with  her  wings.  To  all 
entreaty  she  turned  a  deaf  ear,  and  seemed  quite 
unconcerned  at  the  distress  of  her  progeny.  Mean- 
time "  the  rooster "  was  contemplating  the 
scene,  and  strange  feelings  stirred  within  his  noble 
breast.  Unable  to  endure  the  misery  of  his 
children  he  descended  from  his  wonted  roosting- 
place  and  covered  the  chicks  with  his  expansive 
wings.  This  the  rooster  has  continued  to  do  for 
some  weeks,  and  the  conduct  of  the  bird  has  evoked 
great  interest  in  the  village.  Cocks  are  occasionally 
found  to  take  a  kindly  interest  in  chickens  and 
summon  them  to  morsels  of  food,  but  not  often  is  a 
male  bird  found  in  the  poultry  yard  with  maternal 
instincts  so  well  developed  as  in  this  grey  dumpie  of 
the  Dumbartonshire  village. -C.A.M.,  in  the  Scotsman. 
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CAUSES   OF  DISEASE. 

TT  is  a  very  old  saying  that  prevention  is  better 
than  cure,  and  as  to  the  truth  of  this  statement 
there  cannot  be  two  opinions.  It  can  only  be  made 
effective,  however,  by  a  knowledge  of  some  of  the 
causes  of  disease,  so  that  the  poultry-keeper  may 
know  what  dangers  to  avoid,  what  to  do  under 
certain  circumstances,  and  what  not  to  do  under 
others.  It  requires  some  experience  to  understand 
when  the  border-line  is  reached  and  to  discriminate  so 
as  to  know  when  benefit  ceases  and  danger  is 
inevitable.  As  a  simple  example,  animal  food,  at 
certain  seasons,  and  at  certain  periods  in  the  life 
of  fowls,  is  of  the  greatest  value  ;  but  if  it  be  given 
in  excess  it  becomes  a  danger  and  a  fruitful  cause 
of  disease.  A  further  instance  illustrative  of  this 
point  is  in  connexion  with  in-breeding.  It  is  fre- 
quently claimed  that  this  is  responsible  for  much 
disease,  in  that  the  birds  have  a  weakness  which 
owes  its  origin  to  the  consanguineous  mating  of 
the  parents.  This  is  quite  possible,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  it  is  probable,  when  close  breeding  is  carried 
on  by  a  man  who  does  not  possess  the  knowledge 
to  enable  him  to  select  the  right  birds  for  the  pur- 
pose. It  may  be  imagined  that  in-breeding  is 
inbreeding,  whether  it  be  conducted  by  the  inex- 
perienced novice  or  by  the  breeder  of  life-long 
standing.  Certainly  the  actual  in-breeding  is  the 
same,  but  results  are  entirely  different.  The  novice 
merely  breeds  from  related  stock  without  any 
thought  as  to  the  next  generation.  The  man  of 
experience  can  use  stock  of  much  closer  relationship 
than  were  the  birds  used  by  the  novice,  and  not 
only  does  no  harm  accrue  from  the  union,  but 
advantage  in  some  specific  direction  is  gained 
without  the  penalty  of  any  bodily  weakness,  since 
the  breeder  knows  exactly  the  qualities  to  look  for 
in  the  birds  that  are  to  be  mated. 

Mention  may  be  made  of  the  three  chief  causes 
of  disease — negligence  in  housing,  inattention  to 
sanitation,  and  overstocking  the  land.  There  is  no 
end  to  the  evils  of  bad  housing,  there  being  so 
many  diseases  that  owe  their  beginning  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  fowls  are  housed,  diseases 
which  perhaps  started  in  a  very  mild  form,  but 
often  are  the  forerunner  of  much  more  serious 
complaints.  Roup  is  one  of  the  most  deadly 
scourges  of  the  poultry-yard  when  it  once  gets 
established.  This  may  frequently  be  traced  to  what 
appears  to  be  merely  a  slight  cold.  The  eyes  and 
nostrils  have  a  sticky  discharge,  and  the  birds  may 
have  a  cough,  which  goes  to  strengthen  the  im- 
pression that  it  is  merely  a  cold,  and  will  probably 
disappear  naturally — as  cold  will  without  treatment. 
In  a  few  days,  liowever,  the  unfailing  signs  of 
roup  are  apparent,  and  it  can  no  longer  be  mistaken 
for  simply  a  cold.  The  contagion  of  the  disease 
is  sufficient — even  if  the  symtoms  are  not — to  prove 
otherwise.  In  addition  to  roup,  catarrh  and  other 
forms  of  cold  could  one  and  all  be  prevented,  since 
they  are  usually  caused  by  a  draught  in  the 
sleeping  quarters.    Freedom  from  this  is  an  abso- 


lute necessity  if  the  inmates  are  to  be  kept  from 
colds  and  the  evils  that  follow  in  their  wake. 
Badly  fitting  joints,  or  boards  not  closely  joined 
together,  or  a  downward  current  of  air,  is  each 
quite  sufficient  to  cause  trouble,  and  yet  they  can 
be  so  simply  remedied  with  very  little  trouble  and 
practically  no  expense. 

The  material  of  which  the  house  is  constructed 
more  often  than  otherwise  is  too  thin,  the  wind 
almost  blowing  through;  in  such  houses  as  these 
the  birds  are  always  roosting  in  a  cold  atmosphere, 
which  is  far  from  conducive  to  their  well-being. 
Ventilation  is  of  first  importance,  since  this  is 
doubtless  a  great  factor  towards  the  maintenance 
of  health.  The  aim  should  be  to  secure  adequate 
ventilation,  at  the  same  tuue  avoid  a  draught. 
It  is  equally  important  that  cleanliness  be  strictly 
observed,  for  tliis  will  assist  very  considerably  in 
keeping  the  air  sweet.  All  the  internal  fittings, 
such  as  perches  and  nest-boxes,  should  be  simply 
constructed,  and  made  so  that  they  can  be  easily 
and  quickly  removed.  This  will  ensure  the  atten- 
dant reaching  all  the  corners  and  crevices  when 
cleaning.  The  perches  may  rest  in  slots,  cut  in  the 
framework  of  the  house,  and  they  are  thus  easily 
taken  out. 

Frequent  renewal  of  the  litter  also  goes  far  to 
keep  the  house  in  a  sanitary  condition.  In  all  I 
have  said  in  connexion  with  housing,  I  have 
studiously  avoided  anything  that  is  not  of  the 
simplest  nature,  with  the  intention  of  showing  that 
it  is  not  palatial  houses,  expensive  patent  venti- 
lating air-shafts,  and  other  luxuries  that  are  neces- 
sarily required  to  keep  fowls  in  good,  healthy 
condition,  but,  rather,  attention  to  the  salient  points 
already  mentioned.  This  does  not  need  outlay, 
but  merely  a  little  common  sense  brought  to  bear 
to  minimise  the  danger  of  disease. 

How  many  fowls  will  the  land  carry  without 
danger  of  disease  arising  from  contaminated  soil  ? 
This  is  a  matter  upon  which  it  is  difficult  to  advise, 
as  an  answer  given  might  admirably  suit  the  con- 
ditions of  some,  while  it  might  be  quite  fatal  to 
the  condition  of  others.  This  is  more  a  matter 
which  must  be  determined  by  each  poultry-keeper 
for  himself.  The  breeds  vary  considerably  as  to 
the  amount  of  space  they  can  with  safety  occupy. 
The  nature  of  the  soil,  whether  light,  heavy  medium, 
drained  or  undrained,  the  amount  of  shelter-herbage 
that  is  grown,  and  methods  of  housing  are  all 
governing  factors.  The  tendency  of  most  poultry- 
keepers  is  to  overcrowd,  and  this  is  a  mistake  made 
by  the  experienced  as  well  as  by  the  beginner. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  temptation  in  this  direc- 
tion is  one  that  is  not  easy  to  resist.  It  must, 
however,  be  resisted  if  the  birds  are  to  thrive. 
Impure  ground  is  an  incititing  cause  of  liver 
disease,  cholera,  enteritis,  diphtheria,  and,  among 
chickens,  that  devastating  scourge,  gapes.  Excel- 
lent remedies  for  the  purification  of  the  land  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  columns  of  the 
Illustrated  Poultry  Record,  and  there  is  no 
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necessity  to  repeat  them  now,  since  I  am  writing 
of  the  cause  of  these  diseases,  which  may  all  be 
prevented  by  reducing  the  number  of  fowls  on  the 
land. 

The  present  is  an  excellent  time  of  year  to  carry 
this  into  effect,  since  the  chickens  are  mostly  of  an 
age  when  they  can  be  drafted  out,  according  to  the 
object  for  which  they  are  intended,  whether  for 
market  or  stock  purposes.  In  addition  to  this  they 
have  now  reached  an  age  when  their  characteristics 
are  sufficiently  pronounced  to  enable  one  to  select 
the  best,  and  the  wasters  can  be  disposed  of,  which 
will  in  many  poultry-yards  considerably  reduce  tlie 
number. 


THE  POULTRY  CLUB. 

The  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  on 
Friday,  the  13th  June,  at  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Oxford  Court,  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Amongst  those  present  were  Mr.  L-  C.  Verry  in  the 
chair,  The  Rev.  T.  W.  Sturges,  Miss  S.  Carey,  Captain 
Ralph  R.  Allen,  and  Messrs.  Ernest  E.  Doughty,  R. 
Fletcher  Hearnshaw,  Harold  Corrie,  William  Rice, 
Albert  Smith,  P.  H.  Bayhss,  W.  J.  Goldiug,  C.  Tyrwhitt- 
Drake,  and  T.  Threlford,  Hon.  Sec. 

Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected :  — 
Recotnmended  by  the  Essex  Branch — 

Mr.  F.  W.  Ashby,  "Belmont,"  Mawney  Road,  Romford. 
Recommended  by  the  Hampshire  Branch — 

Mr.  H.  Lawrence,  Myrtle  Cottage,  St.  Ives,  Ringwood. 
Recommended  by  the  Lancashire  Branch — 

Mr.  H.  S.  Anthony  (Robert  Anthony),  Euxton,  near 
Chorley. 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Whiteside,  Talbot  Saw  Mills,  Blackpool. 


Mr.  N.  Driver- Williams,  Kenwyn,  Pilton  Bridge, 
Barnstaple. 

Mr.  John  Hosking,  15,  Spencer  Terrace,  Lipson  Road, 
Plymouth. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Hill  (The  20th  Century  Poultry  Food  Co.), 

I,  Station  Road,  South  Brent. 
Mr.  F.  E.  Pope,  Great  Toller,  Dorchester. 
Mr.  E.  G.  Hoare,  Moukton  Combe  Poultry  Farm,  Bath. 

The  following  Societies  were  duly  associated  ; — 

Hailsham  and  District  Fanciers'  Association,  Hon. 
Sec,  Mr.  G.  A.  Thornton,  St.  Wilfrid's  Cottage, 
Hailsham. 

Stamford  and  District  Horse  and  Poultry  Society, 
Hon.  Sec,  Mr.  P.  J.  Bradshaw,  Borderville,  Stam- 
ford. 

The  following  shows  announced  to  be  held  under  Club 
Rules  were  granted  Specials  : — 
Whitchurch  and  District,  Leghorn,  Plymouth  Rock, 
and  Andalusian  Club,  Hayward's  Heath  Fanciers' 
Association,  Kenilworth  and  District  Horticultural 
Society,  Laxfield  and  District  Horticultural  and 
Poultry  Societ}^,  Mid-Cheshire  Farmers'  Associ- 
ation, South  Brent  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Show, 
Sussex  County  Agricultural  Society,  Tunbridge 
Wells  and  South-Eastern  Cotinties  Agricultural 
Society,  Lewes  Fanciers'  Association,  Hastings 
and  District  Fanciers'  Association,  Brighton  Fur 
and  Feather  Association,  Crowborough,  Hailsham 
and  District  Fanciers'  Association,  and  Stamford 
andJDistrict  Horse  and  Poultry  Societj'. 

Correspondence. 

Several  letters  were  read  and  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary  to  deal  with. 


Lantern  Slides. 

Mr.  Bayliss  reported  that  he  had  seen  some  specimen 
slides  which  be  produced  for  the  inspeclion  of  the 
Council.  It  was  decided  that  Captain  Allen  be  elected 
on  the  sub-committee,  and  that  the  matter  be  referred 
back  to  the  sub-committee  to  consider  the  question  of 
cost,  etc. 

Club  Specials. 

The  Council  then  considered  the  various  proposals 
sent  in  for  extending  the  benefits  now  offered  to  the 
Members  of  the  Club,  and  after  considerable  discussion 
the  matter  was  referred  back  to  the  sub-committee  for 
further  consideration  and  report. 

The  next  Meeting  of  the  Council  will  be  held  at  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Oxford  Court,  Loudon, 
E.C.,  on  Friday,  July  iith,  at  2  p.m.  All  prospective 
members  names  must  reach  the  Hon.  Sec.  on  or  before 
July  3rd,  and  if  residing  in  a  Count}'  having  a  Branch 
through  the  Secretary  of  same.  T.  Threlford,  Hon. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  2,  St.  Luke's  Square,  Victoria 
Docks,  London,  E. 


Preserving  Eggs  with  Gasses  for  a  year. 

French  scientists  have  discovered,  a  new  method 
of  preserving  eggs,  which,  they  declare,  will  keep 
the  eggs  untainted  and  of  the  same  delicate  colour 
of  the  albumen  for  ten  months.  This  method 
consists  for  the  main  part  of  the  use  of  carbonic 
gas  and  compressed  nitrogen. 

The  manner  in  which  the  work  is  done  seems  as 
though  it  were  altogether  too  much  trouble  and 
too  expensive,  but  it  is  claimed  that  the  extra 
expense  comes  to  no  more  than  one  shilling  and 
eightpence  per  thousand  eggs. 

The  eggs  are  placed  in  a  tin-case  holding  five 
hundred  each,  and  these  cases  are  in  wooden  frames 
to  enable  them  to  be  set  in  cold  storage.  First  a 
little  chlorate  of  lime  is  used  to  absorb  the 
moisture  ;  then  the  cover  is  soldered  on,  leaving  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  hole.  A  vacuum  is  next 
produced,  thereby  removing  all  the  air  surrounding 
the  eggs,  and  the  gasses  dissolved  in  their  albumen. 

Next,  heated  carbonic  gas  is  introduced,  a 
vacuum  pump  then  removes  part  of  this,  and 
compressed  nitrogen  takes  its  place.  A  drop  of 
solder  then  covers  the  hole  in  the  cover,  and  the 
eggs  are  placed  in  cold  storage  at  35  degrees.  By 
this  means  it  is  not  necessary  to  bother  about 
ventilation  or  the  moisture  of  the  air  in  the  cold 
storage  chamber.  The  advantages  of  this  method, 
the  discoverers  claim,  is  that  there  is  no  evaporation 
at  the  surface  of  the  egg,  no  oxidation,  and  no 
stale  taste.  The  eggs  may  be  eaten  from  the  shell 
a  year  later,  and  the  albumen  still  retains  the  fine 
whitish  tint  of  the  fresh  egg.  Furthermore,  these 
eggs  may  be  kept  much  longer  after  being  taken 
from  cold  storage  than  the  ordinary  cold  storage 
eggs.  All  bacteria  is  killed,  and  there  are  no 
mouldy  or  decayed  eggs. 

The  fact  that  attention  does  not  ha^'e  to  be  paid 
to  the  humidity  of  the  air  in  the  cold  storage  for 
these  eggs,  and  that  the  whites  do  not  become 
yellow  as  with  ordinary  preserved  eggs,  adds 
greatly  to  the  benefits  of  this  method  and  more 
than  counteracts  the  extra  cost  per  thousand  eggs 
for  this  method.    [London  Budget). 
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BRITAIN'S  MOST 
SUCCESSFUL 
INCUBATOR  .  . 

is  a  phrase  wc  take  pride  in  iisiTig-  in 
connection  with  the  HEBDITCH 
j\rn chine.  We  are  not  led  to  adopt 
this  phrase  throuarh  any  selfish 
motives  but  because  of  the  manj' 
flattering  expressions  of  our  clients 
from  all  parts  of  the  coiintry.  We 
take  all  the  risk,  as 


The  Hebditch  Hot  Air  Non-Moisture  IN- 
CUBATOR is  sent  out  on  a  MONTH'S 
FREE  TRIAL  or  longer  if  desired,  ana  if 
it  is  not  satisfactory  we  return  the  price 
paid  for  it  IN  FULL,  and  paj'  carriage 
both  ways.  The  1913  pattern  is  fitted  with 
all  the  latest  REAL  improvements  at  the 
following  carriage  paid  prices — 


70  Egg  Size 
100 
160 
260 
390 


£3 
3 
4 
6 
7 


0 
15 
5 
0 


Our  Appliances  have  won  JNIedals,  the  high- 
est awards,  at  the  Dairy,  Palace  and  other 
leading  Show.s.  Send  for  our  free  CATA- 
LOGUE giving  full  particlars  of  all  the 
above  and  brimful  of  bargains  from  cover 
to  cover. 

HARRY  HEBDITCH 

Desk  "  J  " 

MARTOCK  SOMERSET. 


Poultry 
Husbandry. 

"  The  Quality  Poultry  Journal.' 
g^^^  Edited  by  D.  M.  Green. 
"The  Quality  Poultry  Journal" 
is  recognised  as  a  trustworthy  and 
authoritative  publication  on  all 
Poultry  inatters.  Its  Editor  is 
well-known  throughout  the  poultry 
world  and  his  journal  is  so  com- 
prehensive as  to  be  indispensable 
to  all  who  are  in  any  way  interested 
in  poultry.  Specimen  copy  free. 
Subscription  4/2  per  annum  post 
free. 

United  Poultry  Publishing  Co. 
WATERVILLE,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 


The  Stanley  Cleft 
Chestnut  Pale  Fencing. 

strong,   Durable,  Easily 
Erected  ana  Economical  / 

\  MADE  THROUGHOUT  FROM  / 
ALL-BRITISH  MATERIALS 


special  Quotations 
for  large  Quantities. 


A  Special  Design  is  made 
for  use  in  Hunting  Districts. 


A'Mardcd  Silver  Medal  at  Festival 
of  Eiiipire,  igii,  Crystal  Palace. 


Prices  &  full  Particulars  free  from 

The  Stanley  Underwood,  Co. 

Shottermill, 
HASLEMERE,  SURREY. 


THE 
POULTRY 
MANUAL. 

BY  THE 

Rev.  T.  W.  STURGES,  M.A., 

Vice-President  Poultry  Club,  &c  , 

Author  of  '  Poultry  Culture  for  Profit,' 

Size,  SJ  inches  by  5|  inches. 

Over  600  pages,  exclusive  of  adver- 
tisements. 

9  COLOURED  PLATES. 
43  Black  and  White  Illustrations. 

The  book  contains  information 
relative  to 

Poultry  Housing  and  General  Manage- 
ment, Feeding,  Incubators,  Rearing, 
Insect  Pests,  Weeding  out  the  Chicks,  the 
Commercial  Side  of  Poultry-Keeping,  Pre- 
paring for  Exhibition,  Mendelism  as 
applied  to  Poultry  Breeding  and  Colour 
in  Poultry,  together  with  a  descriptive 
account  of  the  different  breeds  and 
varieties  of  Fowls  and  Notes  on  Mating ; 
a  full  glossary  and  Index. 

Attractively  bound  in  cloth. 
Price,  6/' ;   Post  Free,  6/6,  from 

R.   T.    LANG,  Ltd. 

Atlantic  House,  Holborn  Viaduct,  E.G. 


The  Investor's 
Monthly  Manual 

ESTABLISHED  1864. 

An  indispensable  Work  of  Reference  to 
everyone  interested  in  the  movements  of 
Stocks  and  Shares. 

Absolutely  free  from  any  connection  with 
any  financial  house  or  speculative  agency 

The  Investors  Monthly  Manual  is  pub- 
lished attlie  beginning  of  each  month(generaIly 
on  the  2nrt  and  is  bv  far  the  MOST  COMPLETE 
PERIODICAL  RECORD  in  existence  of  the 
dealings  tliroughouttheUnitedKingdom  during 
and  up"  to  the  last  day  of  each  month,  in  every 
descript'on  of  Stocks  and  Shares,  etc. 

The  Manual  gives  particulars  of  three  thous- 
and securities  (many  of  which  nre  not  quoted 
on  the  London  Stock  Exchange),  with  their 
variations  in  price  during  the  month  and 
during  the  year,  the  dividends  recently  paid, 
and  the  yield  to  an  investor  at  present  quota- 
tions. 

A  "  Summary  of  Profit  and  Loss  Accounts  " 
presents  a  comparison  of  Industrial  Companies 
not  to  found  elsewhere.  The  Manual  also 
contains  a  financial  record  of  the  Month, 
together  with  articles  and  notes  upon  current 
topics  of  interest. 

Ordinary  Numbers,  price  Is. ;  by  post  Is.  lid. 
Double  Numbers  (published  in  Jan.  &  July) 
price  Is.  6cl.,  by  post  Is.  9d. 
Antiual  Subscription  (including  Double 
Numbers),  14s.  9d,  post  free. 


Publishing  Office, 

3,  ARUNDEL  STREET, 
STRAND,  LONDON^  W.C. 


The  Illustrated  Poultry  Record 

LAYING,  .... 
INCUBATOR,  and 
SITTING  HEN .  . 
CHARTS  .... 

have  been  designed  to  assist  Poul- 
try-keepers, and  are  not  sold  to 
make  a  profit  for  the  Publishers — 
the  price  will  tell  you  that.  The 
Record  Sheets  are  the  most  com- 
plete ever  offered,  and  you  cannot 
afford  to  be  without  them.  Prices: 

100  Laying  or  Incubator  Charts  4/6 
50  „  „  2/6 

12     „  ,,  „  8d. 

100  Sitting  Hen  Charts  2'6 
50        „  „  ..  1/6 

12        ,,  ,,  5d. 

With  every  four  dozen  Charts  we 
present,  free  of  charge,  a  file  in 
which  to  keep  them,  or  these  files 
may  be  purchased  at  6d.  each. 

Write  for  Samples. 


R.   T.   LANG,  Ltd., 

Atlantic  House,  Holborn  Viaduct,  E.G. 
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TRADE  ITEMS. 


The  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Show  at  Bristol, 
opening  on  the  ist  July,  and  continuiug  till  the  5th. 
There  will  be  special  train  services  from  all  parts. 


We  have  received  a  copy  of  "  The  Encyclopaedia  of  the 
Poiiltry  Yard,"  by  Vero  Shaw,  late  editor  of  "Stock- 
keeper,"  and  Kennel  editor  of  the  "  Field."  The  book 
is  well  got  up,  and  the  information  it  contains  ought  to 
be  of  great  service  to  poultry  breeders.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  book  is  highly  illustrated,  the  illustrations  being 
produced  on  good  stout  art  paper.  Altogether  the  work 
is  one  that  we  have  pleasure  in  bringing  to  the  notice  of 
our  readers.  It  is  published  at  5/-  by  Geo.  Routledge  & 
Sous,  Ltd.,  London. 


The  Gloucester  Incubator  Co.,  ask  us  to  mention  that 
they  will  be  exhibiting  at  the  Royal  Show  at  Bristol,  and 
will  be  pleased  to  explain  all  about  their  famous 
incubators,  and  show  their  several  improvements  actually 
at  work. 


Mr.  W.  Holmes  Hunt  of  Brook  House  Farm,  Helliugly, 
Sussex,  requests  us  to  say  that  he  will  be  pleased  to  see 
any  of  our  readers  who  happen  to  be  in  his  district,  and 
show  them  over  his  farm.  We  can,  from  personal 
experience,  say  that  their  time  would  not  be  wasted,  as 
in  addition  to  the  cordial  welcome  which  Mr.  Hunt 
knows  too  well  how  to  give,  the  farm  and  the  stock  are 
well  worth  a  visit. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Table  Poultry  Club  sends  us  the 
following  letter : 

To  the  Edit 01  oj  ,'  The  Illustrated  Poultry  Record."" 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  requested  by  my  committee  to  ask 
you  to  please  call  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the 
dead  tablcipoultry  section  at  theWomen's  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Society's  Show  at  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  on  Thursday,  July  loth, 
which  this  club  has  guaranteed.  The  classes  provided 
are  : — (i)  couple  of  chickens  pure  breed  ;  (2)  couple 
of  chickens  cross  pure  breed ;  couple  of  ducklings, 
any  breed.  Entrance  fee  r/6;  prizes,  10/-,  5/-,  2/6. 
The  club,  in  addition,  will  give  medals  for  best  pair 
of  chickens  and  the  best  pair  of  ducks.  The  classes 
are  open,  but  the  medals  will  only  be  given  to  the 
exhibits  of  members  of  the  club.  The  time  for 
entering  is  now  short,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  good 
response  will  result.  I  am  also  requested  to  say  that 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  staging  the 
exhibits,  and  that  entries  from  a  distance  will  receive 
every  proper  attention.  Thanking  you. 
57  Addison  Mansions,  Kensington,  W. 

Poultry  Keeping  for  Ladies.  The  Wilderness  Poultry 
Farm,  Weeley  Heath,  Essex,  conducted  by  Miss  Winifred 
Sivn  and  Miss  Maude  Baynes,  is  run  on  extensive  lines. 
The  farm  is  i\  acres  in  extent,  and  used  for  the  produc- 
tion of  table  fowls.  Only  started  in  the  spring,  quantities 
of  well-fattened  fowls  are  being  seut  out. 

Mr.  Tamlin's  Exports. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  W.  Tamlin's  exports  for  May, 
1913  :  Fifteen  60-  and  twelve  loo-egg  incubators,  t©  J.  F. 
Marshall,  agent  for  the  Transvaal,  South  Africa  ;  ten  100- 
ten  60-  and  six  200-  incubators,  six  60-  and  six  100-  foster 
mothers,  to  Goso  &  Martinez,  agents  for  Argentina  Re- 
public ;  six  30-,  fifteen  60-,  twenty-five  100-  and  four  300- 
egg  incubators ;  ten  60-,  also  six  100-  foster  mothers,  to 
Messrs.  Chandler,  agents  for  Victoria,  Australia;  twelve 
100-  and  six  6o-egg  incubators,  to  A.  Newcomb  &  Co., 
agents  for  New  Zealand  ;  two  100-  incubators,  to  Egerton, 
S.  Africa,  order  of  F'inlay  &  Co.  ;  one  100-  incubator  and 
one  100-  foster  mother,  to  the  Falkland  Islands,  order  of 


Savell  &  Crowther  ;  one  200  incubator,  to  Walker  Bros., 
Colombo  ;  two  loo-incubators,  to  Rio  de  Janiero,  order 
or  Torroms,  Sons  &  Co.  !  one  loo-  incubator  to  A.  Hayles, 
Roumania;  one  100-  incubator  and  one  100-  foster 
mother  to  Colombo,  order  of  Mr.  Idolph  Glous  ;  two  200 
incubators  to  Valparaiso,  order  of  Gillespie  &  Beales  ;  one 
100-  incubator  and  one  100-  foster  mother  to  J.  Franks, 
Durban,  Natal. 

R.  Toope  6c  Co.'s  Exports. 

Messrs.  Toope's  exports  for  the  past  week  include  one 
i8oo-egg  Mammoth  incubator  to  Rhodesia  ;  ten  ordinary 
incubators  from  1^5  to  300  capacity  each,  to  Cape  Town  ; 
six  60-egg  and  six  loo-egg  incubators  to  France ;  thirty 
incubators  of  various  sizes  to  Belgium ;  and  one  2,400 
Mammoth  to  Sweden,  this  will  also  heat  a  30ft.  brooder 
at  the  same  time. 


OUR   BOOK  MARKET. 

Any  of  the  following  books  will  be  supplied  at  the  prices 
named.    Cash  must  always  accompany  orders. 

Amateur  Poultry  -  Keeper.    By  w.  M.  Elkington. 

120  pages.    Fifteen  illustrations.    Price,  1/2  post  free. 

Incubators  and  their  Management.   By  J.  H.  Sut- 

CLiPFE.  Fifth  Edition.  Illustrated.  Price,  post  free,  1/2. 

Lett's  Poultry  -  Keeper's  Account  Book.  Edited  by 
Lewis  Wright.  Cr.  8vo.  Post  free  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  Colonies,  and  foreign  countries,  2/8. 

Poultry  and   Eg-g  Raising  at  Home.  By  w.  M. 

Elkington.    Illustrated.    Price,  post  free  1/2. 

Poultry  Culture  for  Profit.  By  Eev.  T.  W.  Sturges, 

M.A.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  Svo,  134  pages.  Fully  illus- 
trated. Post  free  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Colonies, 
and  foreign  countries,  paper  covers,  1/3;  cloth,  1/9. 

Poultry  Fattening.  By  Edward  Brown,  F.L.S.  Fifteen 
illustrations,  120  pages.    Price,  1/2  post  free. 

Poultry  for  Prizes  and  Profit.  By  James  Long.  New 

Edition.  Revised  by  'W.  M.  Elkington.  Illustrated. 
Post  free  6/4  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  in  the  Colonies 
and  abroad,  7/6. 

Poultry- Keeping  as  an  Industry  for  Farmers  and 

Cottagers.  By  Edward  Brown,  F.L.S. ,  Secretary 
of  the  National  Poultry  Organisation  Society.  Sixth 
Edition.  4to,  206  pages,  fully  illustrated.  Post  free  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  6/6 ;  6/9  to  the  Colonies  and 
foreign  countries. 

Popular  Poultry  -  Keeping.  By  W.  M.  Elkington. 
Illustrated.    Price,  post  free,  1/2. 

Possibilities  of  Modern  Poultry  -  Farming.   By  J. 

Stephen  Hicks  and  W.  H.  G.  Ewart.  Price,  \\\\ 
post  free. 

Progressive  Poultry  Culture.  By  Arthur  A,  Brigham, 

B.S.,  Ph.D.  Illustrated.  300  pages.  Post  free,  6/6. 

The  Practical  Poultry-Keeper.   By  Lewis  Wright. 

Or.  Svo,  320  pages,  with  eight  coloured  plates  and  other 
illustrations.  Post  free  in  the  United  Kingdom,  8/10 ; 
4/-  to  the  Colonies  and  foreign  countries. 

Races  of  Domestic  Poultry.  By  Edward  Brown, 
F.L.S.,  Secretary  of  the  National  Poultry  Organisation 
Society.  4to,  234  pages,  with  chapters  on  breeding, 
fully  illustrated.  Post  free  in  the  United  Kingdom,  6/6 ; 
6/9  to  the  Colonies  and  foreign  countries. 

Record  Poultry  Book.  Nine  illustrations.  Written  by 
Experts.    Post  free,  l^d. 
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THE  SMALLHOLDERS'  HANDBOOK. 

Written  by  Experts  in  all  branches  of  Farming— Dairying, 
Pig-Keeping,  Poultry  Farming,  Management  of  Farm, 
Lands,  and  Crops,— Bee-Keeping  and  Market  Gardening. 
A  splendid  book  for  everyone  with  a  small  piece  of  land 
wliich  he  would  like  to  turn  to  account.  Fully  illustrated. 
Bound  in  waterproof  material,  gilt,  3/6  net ;  by  post,  3/10. 

INCUBATORS  AND  THEIR  MANAGEMENT. 

New  Edition  (the  seventh)  just  out.  Gives 
just  the  information  required  by  persons 
running,  or  propasing  to  run  an  Incubator. 
ByJ.  H  Suoclitfs.  illustrated.  1/-  net;  by 
post,  1/2. 

PROFITABLE  POULTRY-FARMING. 

The  methods  that  give  the  best  results  and 
the  mistakes  to  be  avoided.  In  paper,  1/- 
net ;  by  post  1/2, 

BREAKING  AND  TRAINING  DOGS. 

An  admirable  Book  and  a  standard  work  on  educating  dogs  for 
all  purposes,  on  the  farm  or  elsewhere.  Illustrated.  In 
waterproof  material,  gilt,  6/6  net  ;  by  post,  6/10. 

PRACTICAL  PIG-KEEPING. 

In  paper,  1/-  net ;  by  post,  1/2. 

BOOK  OF  BEE-KEEPING. 

Clearly  written  and  thoroughly  up-to-date.  Well  illustrated. 
Fourth  edition,  in  paper,  1/-  net ;  by  post,  1/2  ;  in  cloth  gilt,  1/6 
net ;  by  post  1/8. 

FRUIT  CULTURE. 

In  the  Open  Air ;  with  Instructions  for  dealing  with  Insect 
Pests  and  Fungoid  Diseases.  Third  Edition.  In  paper,  1/- 
net ;  by  post,  1/2. 

MODERN  DAIRY  FARMING. 

Including  the  making  of  Butter  and  Cheeses.  A  thoroughly 
practical  book.  Illustrated.  In  waterproof  material,  gilt,  6/6 
net  ;  by  post,  3/10. 

PROFITABLE  PIG-BREEDING  AND  FEEDING. 

Emphasising  the  commercial  possibilities  in  the  production 
of  Pig  Meats.  Illusti'ated.  In  waterproof  material,  gilt,  3/6 
net ;  by  po.st,  3/10. 

L.  UPCOTT  GILL,  Bazaar  Buildings,  Drury  Lane,  W.C. 


Notice 
of 

Removal. 


Will  Advertisers,  Readers 
and  Contributors,  kindly 
note  that  from  now  on- 
ward, the  address  of 

THE  ILLUSTRATED 
POULTRY  RECORD 

will  be 

ATLANTIC  HOUSE, 
HOLBORN  VIADUCT, 
LONDON,  E.C. 


QUALITY  HILL  POULTRY  YARDS, 

WHERE 

BENNETT'S    FAMOUS    S.C.    RHODE    ISLAND  REDS 

AND 

BARRED    PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

ARE  RAISED 

F.  A  Bennett,  S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds. 
VVm.  Z.  Bennett,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Consolidated  December  1,  1908. 
Write  for  Prices  and  Record  of  Stock. 
YARDS  NEAR  VAN  SVtNKLE  LAKE,  CANTON,  ILL.,  U.S.A. 


The  World's  Leading: 
Poultry  Paper 


IS  THB  — 


Reliable  Poultry  Journal 


80-172  pages  and  cover  per  month  (9  x  12) 
Subscription  price,  4s.  2d.  per  annum,  or 
with  "lUustrated  Poultry  Record"  10/5. 

Address  : 

Reliable  Poultry  Journal  Pub.  Co. 
Box  F.  Quincy,  Illnois. 


Sample  Copy 
mailed  on  . 
Request. 


If  you  are  interested 
in  Advertising,  write 

NOW  for  a  copy  of 

"  Modern 
Advertising." 

POST  FREE. 

R.  T.  LANG,  Ltd., 

Atlantic  House,  Holborn  Viaduct, 
LONDON,  E.C. 
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PREPAID  - 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 

ONE  PENNY  FOR 

EVERY  TWO  WORDS. 

6  insertions  for  Price  of  5 


12 
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BRAHMAS. 


T.  LONG  BOTTOM,  Highfield,  Bur- 
ley,  Wharfdale,  winner  of  International  cliara- 
pion  challenge  trophy  at  Crystal  Palace  for 
best  bird  in  show,  life-long  breeder  and  exhibi- 
tor of  high-class  poultry,  has  light  Brahmas, 
white  Orpingtons,  and  Pekin  Bantams,  exhib- 
ition or  stock  birds,  always  for  sale  ;  reason- 
able prices ;  approval. 


CAMPINES. 


REV.  E.   LEWIS  JONES,  Hon. 

Sec  Campine  Club,  Vice  -  President  Poultry 
Club,  Heyope  Rectory,  Knig-hton,  Radnorshire. 
Breeder  of  the  premier  strain  of  Silver  Campines, 
and  of  Gold  Campines,  Blue  and  Black  AVyan- 
dottes.  Eggs,  single  birds  and  mated  pens  for 
exhibition  or  utility. 

ISAAC  SPENCER, 

RHODE  ISLAND  RED  FARM, 
KNOX,  HARROGATE. 

Specialist  breeder  of  Single  Comb  IJeds,  offers  Eggs 
from  both  liis  exhibition  winners  including  Palace 
and  Cliib  Show,  Utility,  all  from  hen  that  laid  250 
esgs  in  11  months.  Eggs  15/-,  10,6,  l>'0  and  3,G. 
List  of  pens  and  wins  free.  All  correspondence  to 
be  addressed  to  the  ]\ranager,  J.  S.  PAKKIN. 


LEGHORNS. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  SPECIALIST 

— The  Victoria  Memorial  Poultry  Farm, Becker- 
met,  Cumberland.  Honours  at  leading  shows. 
Have  birds  for  exhibition,  stock,  or  utility  for 
sale.  Eggs  during  season.  Export  orders  ha\  e 
special  attention.    Write  j'our  requirements. 

AUSTRALIAN  White  Leghorns,  1912 
Cockerels — from  imported  pen,  cock  sired  by  brother 
to  winners  of  the  World's  Kecord  in  1911 ;  dams, "  in 
breeding  absolutely  my  best "  (wrote  Mr.  Padman) 
— 12/6  each.  Ditto,  second  generation,  10/6.  Miss 
Gillett,  Walpole,  Haylesworth,  Suffolk. 

CAM'S  DREADNOUGHTS.— My 

four  White  Leghorn  Pullets  laid  324  eggs  in  16 
weeks  and  have  proved  themselves  to  be  W  orld's 
Champion  Winter  I^ayers.  My  strains  of  White 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  and  BufF  Orping-- 
tons  have  won  more  prizes  in  the  last  four  years' 
laying  competitions  than  any  two  Firms,  proof 
of  honest  dealing..  I  can  now  spare  few  breed- 
ing pens  of  igio—ii  hatched  birds.  Now  is  your 
chance  to  get  England's  best  layers.  1912  Cock- 
erels ready  10/6  to  25/-  each.  Lists  free. — Apply 
E.  Cam,  The  Glen  Poultry  farm,  Hoghton,  near 
Preston. 


MALINES. 


STOCK   BIRDS  of    all  varieties; 

also  chicks,  eggs,  coucou,  white,  black,  turkey 
head,  ermine.  The  largest  and  most  successful 
breeder  of  Malines  in  England.  Latest  wins 
Crystal  Palace  :  Two  ists  and  two  specials,  two 
znds,  a  3rd  and  4th.  No  birds  without  cards.— 
For  prices  and  particulars  apply  Major  Herbert 
(Hon.  Sec,  Malines  Poultry  Club),  Ty-Gwyn, 
Raglan,  Mon. 


ORPINGTONS. 


MISS  EDWARDS,  Ooaley  Poultry 

Farm,  Gloucestershire,  exports  winners  to  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Has  won  numerous  Challenge 
Cups.  Buff  Orpingtons  240-egg  strain,  White 
Wyandottes,  Buff  Leghorns,  Campines,  Sussex 
Ducks,    Catalogue     Pupils  received. 


MESSRS.  BATEMAN, 

MILNTHORPE,  WESTMORLAND. 

Pioneer  Breeders  of  Buff  I'iocks  and  Breeders  of 
Champion 

Barred,  Buff,  White,  &  Black 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS, 

which  cannot  be  beaten  either  lor  laying  qualities 
or  exhibition  merits.  They  prove  this  combina- 
tion has  been  achieved. 

Birds  either  for  home  or  abroad  supplied  on 
absolutely  fair  terms.  Amateurs  specially  treated 
and  advised  gratis. 

Sixteen  years'  regular  winnings  at  Dairy, 
Crystal  Palace,  and  classical  events. 


SANDERSON  BROS., 

Can  supply  February  and  March  hatched  1913 

Pullets  of  the  following  breeds. 
White  and  Buff  Orpington,  White  Wyandotte, 
Speckled  and  Red  Sussex  at  7/6,  10/6  and  15/- 
each.    The  birds  are  strong  and  healthy  and 
can  be  sent  on  approval. 

Lower  Lodge  Poultry  Farm 
BILLINGSHURST,  SUSSEX. 

MRS.  HARRY  JONES,  The  Vicar 

age.  Long  Lane,  Elwall,  Derby.  Eggs.  Cham- 
pion Cups,  Specials,  Medals,  firsts,  etc.  Guaran- 
teed cup  strains  for  show  and  hardy  layers,  j 
correctly  mated  to  produce  winners  by  my 
manager,  Robert  Butterfield,  late  of  Naflerton  ! 
Hall,  headquarters  for  the  famous  Butterfields. 
Old  strains,  up-to-date  bred.  Barred  and  Buii 
Rocks,  Ai  pen  21s.,  No.  2  pen  6s.;  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  Ai  pen  21s.,  No.  2  pen  6s.;  Black  and 
White  Leghorns,  Buff  and  White  Orpingtons, 
White  and  Columbian  Wyandottes,  6s.  and 
3s.  6d.,  sittings,  pens  contain  cup  and  first 
winners.  12  eggs  12  chicks.  Catalogues  free. 
Vacancy  for  pupils. 


BARRED  ROCK  Breeders 

Learn  more  about  your  birds. 

Send  50c.  for  one  Year's 
subscription  to 

NATIONAL 
BARRED  ROCK 
JOURNAL. 

Only  Monthly  Magazine  in  the  World 
devoted    exclusively  to   Barred  Rocks. 

Official  Organ  for  the  Breed. 

W.    L.  ROBINSON, 

Union  City,  MIcliigan  (Box  122)  U.S.A. 


W.  STIRLINQ= HAMILTON.  Eggs, 

j  Chicks  (all  agesj.  Birds  .'Speciality;  highest  winter 
la.yiiig  strains— Buff  and  White  OriiiuLjtons,  White 
Wyandottes,  Light  and  Speckled  Sussex,  Barred 
Rocks,  li.  I.  It.  (sc.),  White  Leghorns,  Minorcas, 
White  La  Bresse,  Aylesbury  and  Buff  Orpington 
Ducks,  Eggs,  7/6,  5/-,  and  3/G  doz.,  35/-  and  -Ih]-  100. 
Day-old  chicks  and  Ducklings  double  price  of  eggs, 
hatching  daily.  Mothers  3/G  extra.  M.B.Turkey 
eggs,  1/-  each.  Chicks  2/-  each.  Live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Catalogue  free.  Pupils  taken.  Hascals 
I'oultry  Farm,  Southwatcr,  Sussex.  

STOCK  BIRDS. 

GEORGE   A.    PALMER,  Wykin, 

Hinckley,  ha;>  Cockerels  from  ijerfcctly  sound  prolific 
stock  :  White,  Black  Leghorns,  ]Minorcas,  f  loudans, 
White  Wyandottes,  Buff,  Barred  Kocks;  Buff',  White 
Orpingtons  ;  Faverolles,  Light  Sussex,  Khode  fsland 
Iteds,  Indian  Game;  also  grand  Aylesbury  and 
Itunner  Drakes  and  Ducks  ;  7s.  6d.,  9s',  10s.  Gd.,and 
upwards. 

Sole  proprietor  PALMEll'S  3  per  cent.  Oil  Brand 
Fish  Meal,  the  wonderful  new  poultry  food;  cata- 
logues, samples, testimonials, informationfree  ;  1  ton 
£12,  J  ton  £6  5s.,  |  ton  £3  5s.,  f.o.r.  Hull ;  1  cwt. 
16s.  Gd.,  4  cwt.  Ss.  6d.,  \  cwt.  4s.  Gd.,  carr.  paid  Eng- 
land and  Wales  ;  biscuit,  grit,  shell,  iic. 

PYNE'S  EGGS 

The  common  sense  and  supremo  advantage  of 
liatching  chicks  from  hardy  prolific  stock,  running 
on  a  north-east  coast  moorland  farm  (Pyne's  own 
property ), is  obvious  !  Pyne's  reliable  white  Leghorn, 
black  Leghorn,  buff  Orpington,  white  Orpington, 
white  Wyandotte,  or  partridge  Wyandotte  Eggs  by 
return  (printed  guarantee  enclosed)  3/6  dozen  ;  fifty 
1-2/6;  100,  '22/6;  special  quality,  7/6  dozen  ;  fiftj", 
27/-;  100,  50/-;  every  "egg  guaranteed  fresh  and 
fertile,  and  from  vigorous,  expertly  mated  pens 
of  prize  prolific  winter  layers.  Pyne's  replace  all  un- 
fertile eggs,  or  if  10  out  of  12  do  not  hatch,  give  anot- 
her lilt  half  price.  Kecording  nests  are  used  and  more 
painstaking  selection  is  bestowed  on  Pj-ne's  than  on 
ntost  guinea  sittings.  Assorted  eggs  sent  if  desired. 
Name  alternative  breeds,  if  po.ssible.  Pyne's  strains 
have  for  years  been  entered  in  the  Utility  I'oultry  Club 
Kegister  and  bred  to  Poultry  Club  standard.  Pyne's 
customers  are  winners  not  only  at  the  great  laying 
competitions,  but  at  numerous  open  exhibitions, 
Pyne's  send  free  by  return  instructive  catalogue 
describing  the  scientific  egg-recording  system  of 
breeding  orlL'inally  aiiplied  by  them  in  1802. 

PYNE,  RAVENSCAR,  YORKSHIRE. 
Note  !— I^ate-liatchcd  liirds  of  Pyne's  strain  fre- 
quently make  steadiest  winter  layers  ;  chicks,  .stock 
birds,  always  rcadv-. 

WYANDOTTES. 


JOHN     WHARTON,  Honeycott 

Farm,  Hawes,  Yorkshire,  25  years  breeder  of 
Wyandottes  and  introducer  of  I'artridge  and 
Silver  Pencilled  Wyandottes  into  England,  has 
always  on  sale  Pattridge,  white  and  silver  pen- 
cilled. Stock  birds  from  10/6.  Exhibition  speci- 
mens from  30/-.  Utility  7/6  each.  Approval. 
During  past  25  years  Mr.  Wharton  has  won 
thousands  of  prizes  all  with  birds  his  own  rearing, 
and  he  has  at  least  bred  over  100  Dairy  and  Crystal 
Palace  ist  prize  winners.  He  has  successfully 
exported  birds  all  over  the  world.  He  is  open  to 
quote  for  any  variety,  carriage  paid  to  any  part  of 
the  world.  Visit  Honeycott  Farm  and  see  how 
the  birds  are  reared  900  feet  above  sea  level. 


VARIOUS. 


MRS,   CHATTERTON,  Smarden, 

Kent.  Breeder,  Exhibitor,  Exporter  of  Ko.secomb 
l{hode  Island  Keds,  2nd  and  3rd  prizes  Club  Show  ; 
Black  and  White  La  Bresse,  winners  of  many  1st 
prizes ;  White  Orpingtons  White  Wyandottes. 
Clatalogue  free. 


ABSOLUTELY    ANYTHING  in 

White  Wyandottes  can  be  supplied  by  the  .Specialist, 
J.  Stephen  Hicks,  Boftisham,  Cambridge.  Illus- 
trated List.   Large  Exporter,  Itesident  Pupils. 

VICTORIA  POULTRY  COLLEGE 

lilandogo,  near  Chepstow— a  fine  old  manorial 
liouse  in  the  beautiful  Wye  Valley,  attached 
to  the  Victoria  Poultry  Farm.  Here  not  more 
than  six  resident  pupils  are  received  at  a  time 
to  be  trained  in  Utility  Poulty  Farming  for 
public  or  private  appointments.  Ladies  so 
trained  are  much  in  request  and  command 
good  salaries.   Apply  the  Principal  as  above. 

SYDNEY       HILLER,  specialist 

breeder  Golden,  Silver,  white  and  Black  Wyan- 
dottes and  S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Birds  always 
for  sale  from  5/-  each.  Eggs.  Day  old  chicks. 
Export  orders  every  attention.  Cleveland  Poultry 
Farm,  Standon,  Herts, 


E.  H.  TURRELL,  Esq., 

YOKOHAMA.S. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE  WINS. 

Yokohama  Challenge  Trophy. 
Second. 

Third.  Cottage, 

Fourth.  ' 
Reserve.  Ide  Hill, 

V.H.C.  _  , 

H.c.  &  c,  Sevenoaks, 
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ISCO  BRAND" 


PURE  FISH  MEAL  AND  FISH  BONE  MEAL 

Speciaiiy  recommended  for 

Poultry,  Ducks,  Pigeons,  Pigs,  Horses,  Cattle 

(especially  Milk  Catile),  and  all  Young  Stockm 

Made  from  Edible  Fish  (a  guarantee  for  Purity  and 
Sweetness)  Cooked  and  Dried  by  a  Special  Process 
without  the  use  of  Acids  and  Chemicals.  "  ISCO 
BRAND"  Fish  Meal  and  Fish  Bone  Meal  will  keep 
indefinitely  if  stored  in  a  dry  place  and  must  not  be 
classed  with  what  is  commonly  sold  as  Fish  Meal. 

"  ISCO   BRAND  " 

POULTRY  AND  CATTLE  FEEDING  COD  LIVER  OIL 

A  SPECIALITY. 


For  full  particulars  and  prices  send  post  card  to  the  sole  manufacturers :— 

FLEETWOOD     FISH     MEAL    CO.,  LTD., 
FLEETWOOD,  ENGLAND. 


AUTOMOBILE  ENGINEERS  &  MANUFACTURERS 


BARLBY  R^>  KENSINGTON  W- 

u^Tji   •  CdXeJb^ue  on  request  •  /dw- 


